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The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 
riation in the high quality of 
Uneeda Biscuit. 








Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 
in no other bakery, ensure this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit. 








Damp days, cold days, wet 
days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-prool 


package. 
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A Beautiful Waltham or Elgin Watch 


GIVEN FOR ONLY FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 











N response to many requests, 
we have decided to repeat 
our special Offer of Waltham 
and Elgin Watches, which ap- 
peared in The Companion last 
January. This will provide 
one more opportunity whereby 


Brief Description. 


The movements are made by the 
American Waltham Watch Co., 
Waltham, Mass., and the Elgin 
National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


The movements are the latest 
improved models, with seven 
jewels, cut expansion balance, 
patent pinion, Breguet hair 
spring, quick train, stem wind 
and pendent set. 


The cases are gold - filled, i 
hinged back and front, and are 
warranted by the manufacturer 
for ten years. We offer choice 
of a lady's or gentleman’s size. 
The gentleman’s is a_ thin 
model, 12 size Watch, either 
hunting or open face. The 
lady’s is the popular 0 size, 
either hunting or open face. 


our subscribers can obtain a 
beautiful and accurate time- 
piece in return for a little 
work for The Youth’s Com- 
; panion. These Watches are 
made by manufacturers of 


























international reputation, and 
can be depended upon to give 
satisfactory service. Those of 
our subscribers who secure a 
Watch under our exceedingly 
liberal Offer are to be heartily 


congratulated. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER new susscrirTIONs between July 1 and 
- -_ August 31, 1909, will be given a choice of any 


one of the Watches described above. Fifteen cents additional must be sent for postage and registration. 


NOTE. No other payment can be allowed for these five new subscriptions, as the Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise Payments and the Reward for Perseverance. Only one Watch will be given a 
subscriber. When you order do not fail to state whether you want a lady's or gentleman's Watch, a Waltham or Elgin movement, and also whether you desire open or hunting, fancy engraved or engine-turned case. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE .- - - - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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{Al GOOD many years ago, 
before the introduction 
of typesetting machines, 
the composition of type was 
much slower than it isnow. A 
large piece of work, like a morn- 
ing newspaper or a book, had to 
be divided up among hundreds 
of men, if it was to be done in a hurry. A 
composing-room consequently was a busy and a 
crowded place. As wages were high, the work 
pleasant and employment easy to obtain, the 
printing trade attracted to it men and boys of an 
exceptionally high character—men and boys 
who later became Congressmen, authors 

and college presidents. It also attracted a 
great many rogues. 

The afternoon before it all happened, 
Mareus Drumm left his place of business 
in a jubilant mood. He was glad to have 
done with the day’s work, for one thing, 
and for another, he had the model of a 
new printing-press under construction in 
his workshop at home. 

The machine was his own invention, 
and he was working out the model alone, 
chiefly from wood. The gearing he cut 
out of white holly—three sheets glued 
together, the grain running in different 
directions. A bracket saw did that part 
of the business very nicely. The shafting 
he turned out of black walnut, with his 
lathe. The impression cylinder, with its 
delicate gripper mechanism for seizing the 
paper, was the hardest to manage; but 
Marcus kept at it until in the end the 
impression cylinder worked perfectly. 

But there was one peculiarity about 
Marcus that was likely to prove fatal to 
his success as an inventor. He could not 
keep his ideas to himself. He was always 
ready to enter with enthusiasm into an 
account of his most cherished plans, even 
with a casual acquaintance. In plain 
English, he talked too much. 

As Mareus descended into the street, 
some one ran into him, accidentally, as it 
seemed, and then made the proper apolo- 
gies. The man was neatly dressed, and 
had pleasant manners. 

‘It is nothing, sir,’’ said Marcus. 
‘‘We often run into one another where I 
work, and think nothing of it. A printing- 
office is a crowded place, you know, sir.’’ 

‘Do you work in the Government 
Printing-Office?’’ asked the stranger. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Marcus, ‘‘I do. I have 
been there two years. It is a pleasant 
place to work—short hours and good pay, 
and all that. I’m pretty well satisfied 
with my position.’’ 

‘*And what is your work, may I ask?’’ 

“I’m a galley-boy,’’ said Marcus, 
readily. ‘‘I set type, too. But I’m done 
for to-day. I have to be on hand early, 
to sweep out. The printers come round at 
eight; my day begins at half past six. 
That’s how I can quit now, in the middle 
of the afternoon. I’m the only one there 
in the early morning, except the night- 
watchman, and he leaves at seven.’’ 

‘*T don’t know that I should like that 
arrangement so well,’’ said the stranger, 
looking at Marcus keenly. Then he passed on. 

One of the most important pieces of work 
done by the Government Printing-Office is the 
President’s message to Congress. It is always 
printed a little in advance, in order that each 
Congressman and Senator may have a copy 
of it upon his desk on the day it is due; and it 
is always printed secretly, in order that the 
important matters it contains shall not be pre- 
maturely given to the world by unscrupulous 
newspapers. 

At the time of this story it was counted a 
great feat to obtain advance information of the 
President’s message, whether by hook or by 
crook, and large sums were often paid to thiev- 
ing employés for their services. A rogue was 
thus sometimes able to get a year’s wages for 
an evening’s work. 

The weather the next morning was clear and 
cold, and the steam-heat of the government 
building was very grateful, after the long walk 
through the crisp snow. Marcus let himself 
into the composing-room with his pass-key. 

First he lighted a half-dozen gas-jets, for it 
is very dark in December at half past six in 
the morning. Then he sprinkled the floor, 
preparatory to sweeping it. That was his first 
duty. The printers were to begin their work 
at eight, and Marcus had to have the type 
picked up from under the cases and the floor 
Swept before they appeared. 

Picking up so much type from the floor was 
tedious business. That which was broken had 
to be sorted out into the scrap-metal box to 
be remelted. That which was not broken was 
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laid carefully in the composing-sticks of the | 
men who dropped it. 
they distributed it—placed it where it belonged 
in the type boxes. 


| 


‘*would learn to set type. 


When the printers came | grace to the office!’’ 


Printers do not go by name. They 
numbered. Each man puts his number at the 


Some of the sticks in the morning would be | head of the type he is setting, on a metal 


nearly filled with this pi; 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


MARCUS WAS TOO QUICK 
FOR THEM. 


have hardly any loose type in them, according 
as the man who worked at that case was a 
careless workman, continually dropping type 
upon the floor, or careful and conscientious. 

Marcus had to decide who dropped the type. 
There was no appeal from his decision. When 
Marcus filled a man’s stick with pi, that man 
had to distribute it to the last letter, whether 
he liked to do so or not. So Marcus was a 
dictator in the morning, although a very humble 
person during the rest of the day. 

Marcus had charge of a galley section. He 
took the type from the printers, inked it, and 
made proofs for the proofreaders to read for 
mistakes. Then he took the galleys and put 
them away in a rack. That was all he had to 
do from one week’s end to another. During 
his leisure time he learned to set type. The 
government paid him ten dollars a week. 

The night-watchman thrust his lantern in at 
the door. 

‘*Well, everything seems to be here. I’m off 
at seven, you know. They’re working early 
in the bindery.’’ 

**Good night, Jem!’’ 

Marcus crawled about under the cases for 
a while, picking up type and scratching round 


with his broom. Now and then he would light | 


a few more gas-jets. That was so that he could 
tell where he swept without looking at the 
floor. 

The room was very still, and very dark, 
too, except under the gas. It was always very 
still in the morning, before work began. 

**T wish Slug Thirteen,’’ said Marcus, 


some of them would | slug. 








When a new man comes into the office 


he is given any number that is not in use 
already. He may be called Slug One or Slug 
Ninety, as it happens; and thereafter that is 
his name. 

‘*Now, Slug Ten is a gentleman,’’ continued 
Marcus. ‘‘Never any type under his case. 
He is the fastest man in the room, and sets 
the cleanest proofs. The three things go 
together.’’ 

The watchman had been gone some few 
minutes when the door opened quietly. Mar- 
cus did not see it, being busy under the cases. 

‘*Yes,’’ he thought to himself, ‘‘I certainly 
wish Slug Thirteen would keep his alley 
cleaner.’’ 

He had just about finished with Slug Thirteen, 
when a man stepped out into the light and 
spoke to him. 

‘*Ts the foreman in?’’ 

Marcus sprang to his feet. As representative 
of the United States government, he was in 
charge of the office. It did not occur to him 
that it was most unusual for any one to ask for 
the foreman at that time of the day. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘the isn’t. We begin work 
in this office at eight o’clock.’’ 

‘*Need any help? Any extra 
hand ?’’ 


work on 
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His alley is a dis- | 


| 





‘*T don’t know what we have in hand. The | 


foreman knows.’’ 


| stranger. 


*‘T thought the President’s message might be | 


about due.’’ 


of the type; but he had seen 
the copy distributed in small 
¢ ‘‘takes’’ among the old hands, 
e and there was the usual specu- 
: lation in the office as to the 
possibility of leakage. 

He knew that men had been 
detailed to do nothing but watch 
the progress of the work, from the time it left 
the foreman’s desk to its completion in the 





are | bindery. 


The year before a dishonest galley-boy had 
thrust a set of proof-slips into his blouse and 
sold them for a thousand dollars. This year 

the office proposed to take no chances, 
Every one who had anything to do with 
the printing was watched, until the last 
copy was locked in the safe at night. 

*‘Oh,’’ said Marcus, forgetting his old 
weakness in the relief of talking to some 
one, ‘‘only the old hands are allowed to 
work on that. They’re extra careful 
about that. The sheets are counted twice. 
Even the proof-sheets are tallied. Besides, 
you’re too late. It’s printed and locked 
up in the vault.’’ 

**T used to work here a few years ago,’’ 


observed the stranger. ‘‘I’m sorry I’m 
too late. I suppose the type’s taken 
down.’’ 


‘Not yet, for it was only run off last 
night,’’ replied Marens. ‘‘The President 
may change his mind and want something 
added or taken out, so they keep the 
type standing until the message is made 
public. ’’ 

‘*When I was here they used to run it 
on the Campbell.’’ 

‘*They put it on the big Babcock this 
year,’’ said Marcus. 

**T see.’ 

The stranger looked round. Two large 
forms of type were standing back to back 
against the imposing-stone at the end of 
the alley, just as they had come from the 
press. They had not even been placed in 
the rack. 

‘‘Must be a long message,’’ said the 
stranger, ‘‘if those are the forms.’’ 

**It does look like a big lot of type,’’ 
assented Marcus. 

‘‘What’s to hinder taking a proof of 
them ?’’ 

What indeed ? 

Marcus was speechless. His heart gave 
great bounds up into his throat, and he 
felt the blood leaving his face. He knew 
that the matter was simple enough. The 
type-forms could be lifted to an empty 
stone, inked, paper laid upon them, and 
with a cloth-faced proof-planer and mallet, 
the rest was easy. He glanced at the 
clock. 

‘*The clock won’t help you out of it,’’ 
said the stranger. ‘'The thing could be 
accomplished readily, and no one would 
be the wiser. If you will lend me your 
help you shall have a thousand dollars 
in cash. If you will not, I shall take 
the proofs without your help. You dare 
not say anything, for it was your own 
tongue that made the thing possible. 
Which shall it be?’’ 

Marcus bit his lip. His face was white, but 
there was a bright spot of crimson in each 
cheek. 

‘*You have knocked at the wrong door, sir! 
I am not for sale !’’ 

‘*Very well. I shall have to get along with- 
out you.’’ The stranger’s manner underwent 
a change. His voice became as hard as steel, 
‘*If you make any outcry it will be the worse 
for you. There are five of us. What can you 
do?’’ 

Although the time for beginning work was 
eight o’clock, Marcus knew that occasionally 
the foreman looked in on his way to breakfast. 
He thought, therefore, that if he could gain a 
little time he might have assistance. He deter- 
mined to place every obstacle he could think of 
in the way of the thieves, without letting them 
know his reasons. The very fault that had 
brought the disaster upon him might now 
prove a virtue. He might delay matters by 
talking. 

**You’ll not take any proofs,’’ said Marcus. 
**There isn’t a sheet of paper in the room. I 
alone know where the proof-paper is kept, and 
I will never tell you. Besides, you will have 
to use a mallet and planer and ink. I will 
never tell you where they are kept.’’ 

**T looked out for all those,’’ replied the 
**T have them all with me.’’ 

He turned to his men, who had come up 
behind him. One of them was the man who 


Now Marcus knew the President’s message | had run into Marcus the preceding afternoon 


had been printed only the day before. 
himself had not been permitted to handle any 


He | on the street. 


‘*Williams, you clean off that stone. Never 














mind galleys; dump the type anywhere. John- 
son, you give me a lift with the forms. San- 
ders, you watch the door. Evans, you take 
care of the boy. If he peeps, stuff a rag in his 
mouth. ’’ : 

‘*You’ll not take any proo 
Marcus, with dry lips. 

‘*T have as good as taken them already,’’ 
was the sarcastic reply. 

But the stranger did not know Marcus. 
Marcus, from the first, had a distinct idea what 
he should do when there was nothing else to 
do. And it was not to shout for help. 

‘* And now to business !”’ 

Marcus was too quick for them. Before they 
realized what he was about to do, he had made 
a spring forward and landed with his feet 
squarely in the middle of the President’s mes- 
sage, as if he were a clown jumping through a 
paper ring at the circus, feet foremost. The 
crash that followed was like the crash that fol- 
lows the collapse of a brick wall. Type in 
piles upon the floor, bushels of it; but not one 
word left upon another. 

Marcus fell sharply backward, striking his 
head upon the corner of an adjacent imposipg- 
stone. He felt something snap in his leg; then 
a million gas-jets flashed before his eyes; and 
then he knew nothing. 

When the foreman came at eight o’clock he 
stumbled over a new mallet lying near the door, 
in a dark alley. 

‘“‘That’s not our mallet!’’ he cried, in sur- 
prise. Then he stepped upon a cloth-faced 
proof-planer that had never been used. Light- 
ing a gas-jet, he examined it closely. ‘‘I 
wonder! Now where did that come from?’’ 
And then he began 
calling Marcus. 

‘*Q Mareus!’’ he 
ealled. ‘* Marcus!’’ 
And when Marcus did 
not reply, he walked 
straight over to the 
President’s message, 
with a great fear at 
his heart. He recog- 
nized the signs only too 


”* repeated 





well. The President’s 
message had been 
stolen. 


But he did not see 
what he expected to 
see. Marcus was lying 
upon the floor in the 
shadow. One of his 
legs was twisted back 
upon itself, where his 
foot had caught when 
he fell, and his head 
was lying in a pool of 
blood. The President’s 
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| that you were once a printer’s boy and saved 
the President’s message.’’ 
“T think I was pretty lucky to have the 





—_ HE doctor smiled a 
little when she told 
him her name. 

And forthwith the innumerable freckles of the 

country girl were swallowed up in a flaming, 

angry blush. : 

**T reckoned you’d laugh,’’ she said. ‘‘ People 
do, when they hear it first.’”? She added in the 
tone of one who explains without excusing, ‘‘I 
didn’t name myself.’’ 

‘*It is not a bad name, as names go,’’ replied 
the doctor, diplomatically. ‘‘But it is rather— 
well, rather heroic, for every-day use. It might 
startle a nervous patient.’’ His humorous gaze 


look of resentment. She perceived that the 
doctor was not laughing at her, but inviting 
her to laugh with him, a very different thing. 
“Maybe ’twould,’’ agreed Victory Gibbs. 
‘*Nervousness and foolishness are pretty much 
alike, to my way of thinking.’’ She added 
doggedly, ‘‘What I want is a chance.. And so 
that I get that, I don’t care what you call me.’’ 
‘* Jane is a good name for common,’’ observed 








challenged her till a sudden, smile scattered her | 
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message was scattered 
over the floor. 

‘*Mareus, what’s 
this?’”? The foreman 
bent over the limp form on the floor. He 
looked for a moment at the proof-planer and 
mallet that he had picked up near the door, and 
at Marcus, with his feet covered with the ruins 
of the precious message; and he understood. 

‘*The scoundrels! What a time the lad must 
have had with them !’’ 

The printers began to arrive, and they were 
pressed into service. They straightened out the 
broken leg, and brought water and washed 
away the blood from the gash in the head, and 
bathed the white face; and pretty soon Mar- 
cus opened his eyes. He seemed to have his 
deed on his mind, 

‘“*Tt’s a pretty bad mess, sir; but I had to do 
it. There were five of them, and they had 


their own paper and ink and everything ; and if. 


I hadn’t, they’d have got proofs of the Presi- 
dent’s message. ’’ 

‘“*You did just right,’? said the foreman. 
“Don’t talk. We’ve sent for the doctor, and 
he will be here shortly. You see, you’ve hurt 
yourself, ’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I’m not hurt,’’ said Marcus. ‘‘I only 
had the one kick at it, and I didn’t dare keep 
my balance, that’s all. I was afraid I shouldn’t 
kick hard enough.’’ 

‘*You did just right; but you’ve broken your 
leg and split open your head, and you’re liable 
to come apart if you’re not careful; and that 
would be too bad, for this office can’t spare 
you. So please lie quietly.’’ 

This Mareus did. And they took him home 
in an ambulance, and by night he was the 
most famous boy in Washington. They paid 
him his wages every week all the time he was 
sick; and the United States government paid 
the doctor’s bill, and was otherwise thoughtful 
of his comfort. And when he went round again 
to the office the foreman gave him a type-case 
and told him that he was to set type in the 
future. 

All this was very pleasing to Marcus; but it 
was nothing compared with the great honor. 
For he received a personal note of thanks from 
the President. When that reached him he could 
hardly believe that his name was Marcus. It 
seemed to him that he must be some great man, 
to be receiving notes from the President like 
that. 

‘‘T hope your new printing-press will be a 
success,’’ said the note. ‘‘If it is, you need 
not fear for your future. But however famous 
you become, I hope that you will not forget 


“YOU CAN SEE I'M 
HONEST BY LOOKING AT ME.” 





the doctor, tentatively. It occurred to him that 
the colorless monosyllable was hardly appro- 
priate to this big, awkward young creature, 
with her flame-colored hair and eager eyes. 
But Jane was a good name for a doctor’s office, 
easily spoken, easily remembered, decorous, 
unobtrusive. 

‘*Jane,’’ repeated Victory Gibbs. ‘‘Well, I 
guess I can remember. If I -don’t always 
answer the first time, you’ll know that it’s 
because I ain’t quite used to it yet.’’ 

As a matter of fact, Victory grew accustomed 
to her new appellation with surprising prompt- 
ness; nor was this the only instance in which 
she displayed an aptitude for quick adaptation 
to novel experiences. She had come froma 
country farmhouse where one of the doctor’s 
patients had spent the preceding summer, and 
had presented herself one morning at the 
doctor’s door, so doggedly in earnest that she 
betrayed no embarrassment in stating her 
errand, 

‘“*T want to learn something,’’ she explained, 
‘‘and I want to do something. And that Mrs. 
Winslow who stayed at our place last summer 
said that doctors sometimes had girls to answer 
the bell and keep the office tidy, and that they 
had time enough in between for studying. 
There was a piece of an envelope on the table 
one morning,’’ continued Victory, ‘‘that had 
your name printed in the corner. She used it 
to wrap up some pills. And when she put it 
into the waste-basket, I took it out and saved 
a” 

‘““H’m!’? said the doctor, and stroked his 
beard. There seemed a peculiar opportuneness 
in Victory’s presenting herself that morning, 
since only the day before the doctor’s office girl 
had taken her departure. She was an elab- 
orately dressed young person, whose social 
obligations, necessitating long conversations 
over the telephone with various ‘‘gentlemen 
friends,’’ had rendered the routine of her daily 
duties extremely irksome. 

**At least,’’ thought the doctor, ‘‘there will 
be no trouble of that kind.’’ He continued to 
stroke his beard and study Victory’s face. ‘‘I 
suppose you have provided yourself with recom- 
mendations. ’’ 

‘*What are they ?’”’ 

‘*Why, letters from trustworthy people, 
giving assurances of your honesty, and telling 
what you can do.”’ 

Victory Gibbs stared. 





‘“*You’re joking, I 
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chance to save the message,’’ observed Marcus, 
‘after ny talking so much.’’ 
As indeed he was. 





<a 
reckon, You can see I’m 

honest by looking at me. <7 

And of course the best way 

to find out what I can do is to set me to work.’’ 

The doctor was pleased by the answer. It 
was then that he made inquiries as to the appli- 
cant’s name, with the result already chronicled. 
When Victory professed her willingness to 
become Jane, the doctor’s mood was congratu- 
latory, much to his wife’s amazement. 

‘‘She’s so big and clumsy,’’ she said. ‘‘And 
her grammar is so bad. And she dresses pre- 
posterously.’’ 

‘**She’ll learn,’’ said the doctor, easily. 

But even his optimism fell short of the reality. 
Victory Gibbs did learn. It was what she was 
there for. Every sense was alert. She watched 
the doctor’s patients, and learned to come into 
a room without shuffling or stumbling. She 
listened to the doctor’s wife, and her voice grew 
lower, and some of her uncouth idioms began 
to disappear. She read greedily in her leisure 
moments, and picked up a surprisingly varied 
amount of information. And while her education 
‘was. progressing, she 
neglected none of the 
duties of her position. 
The doctor exulted over 
his wife. Mrs. Haswell 
acknowledged that she 
had been mistaken. 

“*Tt’s a comfort to 
have her in the house 
when you’re late. She’s 
so strong and fearless 
that one can’t help hav- 
ing an absurd confidence 
in her. One feels that 
Jane would be equal to 
whatever happened.’’ 

After a year both the 
doctor and his wife 
looked on Victory as a 
fixture: in the establish- 
ment. Her dress and 
manners had improved 
surprisingly and her 
freckles had diminished 
in proportion. She still 
studied with avidity, 
and the doctor had 
fallen into the way of 
selecting books from his 
library for her, and giving her an occasional 
bit of help in her struggles with elementary 
algebra. Sometimes he had an uncomfortable 
feeling that the girl’s unusual abilities demanded 
something more on his part. 

It was a complicated and fascinating problem 
that made Victory forgetful of the flight of time 
one stormy night in midwinter. The doctor 
had left home in the afternoon in the midst of a 
beating rain. Later he had telephoned that he 
should not be back for dinner. At eight o’clock 
the word came that he might be detained all 
night. By this time the rain had changed to a 
driving sleet, and as the trolley-cars made their 
belated way through the streets, the overhead 
wires blazed with a green light that illumined 
the sky like lightning flashes. 

No patients came. Victory Gibbs bent hap- 
pily over her work. She had the same pride 
in mastering an elusive problem that a fisher- 
man feels in landing an especially wary trout. 
It was not till she had finished and given her- 
self up to self-congratulation, that it occurred 
to her to look at the clock, and then she started 
guiltily. 

*‘Quarter after one! Well, of all things!’’ 
She reflected that it was fortunate the doctor 
had not come home and found her thus defying 
the rules of hygiene, which he had laid down 
for her guidance. 

‘But I’m glad I got it, even if it did take 
time,’’ thought Victory, smiling, and putting 
away her book. And at that moment the tele- 
phone-bell rang. 

“Ts that you, Jane?’’ It was the doctor’s 
voice, with a note in it new to her ears. ‘‘I 
was afraid I couldn’t get you, so many of the 
wires are down. I want you to wake John at 
once, and tell him to bring me some more ether 
as soon as it is possible to get it here. Tell 
him that he will have to take out one of the 
horses, for the street-cars haven’t been running 
since ten o’clock.’’ 

Victory wrote down the address, and hurried 
to rouse John. At the sound of her vigorous 
rapping, the cook came to the head of the stairs. 

**Ain’t no use, honey. John he ain’t come 
home. Looks like he ain’t comin’. Don’t see 
why the doctor puts up with that triflin’, no- 
account —’’ Victory did not wait to hear the 





rest. The feud between Sally and John was 
an old story, and Victory had other things to 
think about. 

The doctor’s wife was awakened by the 








apparition of a tall figure beside her bed. It 
was Victory in coat and mittens. She ex- 
plained in a half-dozen sentences, and Mrs. 
Haswell listened aghast as the wind drove the 
sleet against the window. 

‘*But, Jane, how are you going to harness ?’’ 

Victory laughed. ‘‘I was raised on a farm.’’ 

‘‘But you can’t drive yourself. You don’t 
know the city.’’ 

“*T’ve been studying the map in the doctor’s 
office. I can find the place all right.’? Victory 
did not wait for further objections. But the 
doctor’s wife lay listening to the storm, and she 
could not sleep. 

Victory Gibbs did not consider herself a 
candidate for sympathy. In battling with the 
storm she felt the same exultant thrill that she 
experienced in mastering the complicated 
algebra problem. The wind stung her cheeks 
and hurled sleet and snow into her eyes, till she 
was forced to shield her face with her left arm. 
Old Charlie had his own opinion about being 
taken from his comfortable stable on such a 
night. He stopped protestingly time and again, 
and looked over his shoulder at his driver, as if 
in hopes that she might relent. ‘‘ Pretty 
hard, isn’t it, old fellow ?’’ Victory agreed. 
“But we’ve got to get the doctor what he 
wants. ’’ 

They plowed their way painfully through 
slush, through rows of dark and silent dwell- 
ings. And suddenly, with a crack like the 
report of a pistol, one of the weighted wires 
overhead broke and fell. Old Charlie shud- 
dered and dropped to the street, limp and life- 
less, and in the first panic of terror she had 
ever known, Victory leaped into the snow and 
fled to the sidewalk. Her knees trembled under 
her as she realized that if the drooping wire 
had swung backward instead of forward, she, 
not Charlie, would be lying dead. » But even in 
that dreadful moment, when her self-possession 
vanished, one thought remained stronger than 
the impulse of self-preservation. The precious 
ether was safe, hugged to Victory’s heart. 

A policeman came hurrying toward her, an 
exasperated policeman, hardly to be distin- 
guished from an animated snow man. ‘‘What 
are you doing out in this storm, girl? Have 
you gone crazy? Get home as fast as you can.’’ 

‘*T work for a doctor,’’ Victory explained, 
‘‘and I am taking him some ether. He’s got 
to, have it for a patient.’’ 

**T guess he’ll have you for a patient by the 
time you get there,’’ said the policeman, but 
with softened tones. He looked at old Charlie 
lying in the snow, and added, ‘‘That is, if you 
get there at all. It’s a dangerous night. I 
hope you’ ve got the sense to see that.’’ 

‘*Yes, I see that.’’ Victory’s teeth were 
chattering, although not with cold, but her 
determination did not waver. The policeman 
drew a long breath. 

**The doctor’s the owner of this rig, I s’ pose. 
What’s his address?’’ Victory waited till he 
had written it down, and hurried on. 

In the years she had been in Doctor Has- 
well’s employ Victory had made a conscientious 
effort to familiarize herself with her new home, 
so unlike the one she had left. But to-night 
she seemed not only in a strange city, but ina 
strange world. The unlighted houses, shelter- 
ing peaceful sleepers, gave her a sense of lone- 
liness she would hardly have felt on the open 
prairie. There was something terrible in the 
thought of the nearness of humanity and the 
remoteness of help. As the wind buffeted her 
and whipped the stinging sleet into her face, 
her fascinated eyes sought the drooping wires, 
bending under their load. Sharp sounds 
reached her ears occasionally which chilled her 
as the storm had not the power to chill her, and 
again she saw old Charlie’s shuddering fall, 
and her lagging steps quickened. 

At the crossings she stepped again and again 
knee-deep into slush. Her wet garments clung 
about her, impeding her progress. Her limbs 
were numb with the cold. The package she 
was carrying seemed strangely heavy. She 
realized now with a faint return of her first 
triumph that she was no longer afraid. A 
curious listlessness had taken the place of her 
wide-eyed dread. The sight of the swaying 
wires stirred in her nothing more than faint 
curiosity as to how far they could droop and 
not break. 

The sight of a house number, made distinct 
by a light that burned behind the glass, helped to 
drive away the curious oppression of her brain. 
‘“Twenty-seven hundred and thirteen,’’ she 
said. She went on in a sort of chant, ‘‘T wenty- 
seven hundred and fifteen. Twenty-seven hun- 
dred and seventeen. You haven’t got so far to 
go, Victory Gibbs. Don’t you go to playing 
baby, and giving up before you’re done. 
Twenty-seven hundred and twenty-seven.’’ 

In those last hard blocks she varied her tactics. 
Sometimes she used furious denunciation. 
‘‘That’s right, you lazy, heartless redhead! 
Sit down and rest, because you’re tired, and 
here’s this ether, and the doctor’s waiting and 
wondering! It’s the only chance you ever had 
to do something for him, and the last you’ll 
get, like enough! It would serve you right if 
he turned you out-of-doors in the morning !’’ 

When her poor, stumbling, exhausted self no 
longer responded to these taunts, Victory tried 
coaxing. ‘‘It’s just a little way, honey. Think 
how the doctor’ll stare when he sees you. It’ll 
please him, honey, to think you’ve tramped 
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through all this snow, so’s not ‘to disappoint 
him.”’ 

A brightly lighted house, awake and alert in 
the dead of night, flashed upon V ictory’s vision. 
‘It?s got to be the one!’’ gasped Victory. She 
had long since lost count. , ‘‘It’s got to be the 
one, for I can’t get a step farther!’ She 
tottered up the walk and with numbed fingers 
groped for the bell. When the door was flung 
wide, she thrust out her arms blindly. 

‘Take it quick! I’m going to fall!’’ 





Then 


she drew a breath of deep satisfaction and 
dropped like a stone. 
‘Child! 


What does this mean?’’ It was 


A Story 





FF Punta Arenas in the Strait 

1) of Magellan we lay, one of six- 

teen battle-ships to anchor. A 
hunting party had just returned from a 
night in Patagonia, with a great tale of 
adventure to regale the mess, but no 
game. 

‘‘Wouldn’t you think they’d have 
brought back a little game of some 
kind ?”’ observed a lieutenant of the line. 

‘*How could we bring back something that 
wasn’t there?’’ was the belligerent reply. 

‘*For game,’’ advised a guest from the port, 
‘you should go across the strait to Tierra del 
Fuego, but don’t go in any sailboat. The 
tides, you know. You’ll get within fifty yards 
of the shore this morning, say, and to-morrow 
morning you’ll still be fifty yards from the 
shore.’’ 

‘¢ And not only the tides, but the williwaws,’’ 
added another, also a citizen of Punta Arenas, 
and so one, likewise, who should know. ‘‘Pos- 











| the shore-line. 
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the doctor’s voice beside her, and Victory 
roused herself, vaguely but blissfully conscious 
of light and warmth and shelter from the 
beating storm. Her tone as she replied was 
apologetic : 

**Doctor, I’m not fainting. I wouldn’t be 
that silly. But I’m so tired, I’m going to lie 
still before I go home—if you don’t mind.’’ 

Doctor Haswell’s patients were subsequently 
surprised to notice that he addressed as ‘‘ Vic- 
tory’’ the red-haired office girl whose name 
they had thought to be Jane. When some of 
them remarked that it was a queer name, the 
doctor replied tersely that it was a very good 
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THE FLEET FADED. 


so easily—eur only care on the way had been 
not to let her broach to and fill—that we had 
to brag a bit. 

‘*Where,’’ we demanded, ‘‘are the terrible 
tides which were going to hold us off ?’’ 

Inside was water as smooth as a ship’s 
quarter-deck, and there we ran in and leaped 
ashore, all hands except the two detailed to 
look after the boat. 

Now, nearing the land on the run across, we 


had spied great flocks of ducks careering up | justified in his ‘‘Land of Fire’’! 
So rapidly did they follow | of flaming scarlet it was that 


sibly you remarked something of their force | each other that we soon had to cease counting 


coming through the strait. 


There was a little| them, and hence, when we landed, it was | 


sealing schooner lying to anchor with her sails | “Away, gunners!’’ and helter-skelter up the | 
furled,’’—he looked up and down and across | | pebbles, across the little vale, over the rise of 
the white cloth to see that we were all getting | ground and up on the beach of the strait. 


that,—‘‘with her sails furled, mind you, and 
yet she was capsized. That was only thirty 
miles east of here, and not so long ago, either. 
If you do go across, you want to go in a good- 
sized.steamer.’’ 

Now these were honorable gentlemen, and all 
this was impressive—and discouraging, almost ; 
but our lieutenant would have his hunt, not- 
withstanding. Said he,—he was, incidentally, 
president of the U. S. S. Vermont’s gun-club, 
—‘From Trinidad to Cape Virgenes we shot 
nothing but clay pigeons off the quarter-deck. 
Don’t you think we ought to try our eyes on 





There we hurriedly tucked ourselves away 
behind boulders to wait. Soon our game began 
to show up. 
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Round the headland which | morrow we hoped to sail 
formed the westerly side of the bay entrance | back. 


they swooped. Like a little dark cloud they | 


swept up the beach of the headland, across the o’clock. We were well south, 
| you see, fifty-three degrees 


narrow inlet, along the spit where the boat lay, 
and down upon us. Sixty miles an hour they 
came—maybe faster; but certainly coming. 
Bang, bang! Bang, bang! Again and again, 
and ping-ping!—four shotguns and two Krags. 


| They swerved slightly at the first round, but 


| turned in again, and continuing to parallel the 


beach, afforded a fair mark at thirty 
yards or less for a straight stretch of 
another mile, had any others been there 
to bring them down. 

We had been accustomed to the mod- 
erate shooting of civilized communities, 
and after that first round were for hur- 
rying out to gather our game, but 
‘‘Down, down—here’s another !’’ called 
some of the less excited. We crouched, 
and again the birds came and fell. 
Once more and again, and a hundred 
times again they came, not with mod- 
erate frequency, but one, two, three 





THE COAST OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


or four flocks a minute, so rapidly 


some real live game? What do you all say for | succeeding one another that it was hardly more 
Del Fuego? We’ll ask permission of the ad-| than fire and reload, fire and reload. Some 


miral.’’ 


came so close above our heads that it seemed to 


He found plenty to go with him. The easiest! us we could have thrown rocks up and hit 


thing to do in the navy is to get volunteers. 
It does not matter what sort of service, how 


word is not fairly passed when officers and | began to use rifles entirely. 
men come clamoring. Only here there had to | even stood up and used their revolvers. 


| them. 


Plainly, civilized man had not lately 


| been trespassing here. 
foolish or useful, or dangerous or placid—the | 


We gave over shotguns, and 
Two of the party 
And 


It was too easy. 


be a limit, so six officers, one passenger and | yet the birds came so fast and thick that after 


twelve of the crew next day piped themselves | twenty minutes we had our fill. 


over the side to a joyous breeze. 

It was the sailing launch which awaited us, 
an open boat without ballast, but a stout- 
planked, jib-and-mainsail-rigged craft—a fine 
boat, but with no keel. 

‘*Won’t she need a keel going to windward ?’’ 
asked a prophetic body. 

“*It would be a help,’’ admitted our hunting 
lieutenant, ‘‘but going before it as we are now, 
it doesn’t matter.’’ 

‘‘No keel? Well, if ever a williwaw hits | 
ra fair!’ came a croak from the superstruc- 
ure. 

There had been some talk of getting a ship’s 


not needing any ship’s steamer. Indeed, any | 
of the Vermont’s steamers would have had to 
hurry to keep out of our way. We let the 
main-sheet run to the knot, and away we went. 
A few young williwaws chased us. They 
skied our peak, rolled the seas above our 
quarter, but nothing bad. We sat another two 
or three men on the weather gunwale, and let 
her go. 

The fleet faded, the shore loomed. Eighteen 
miles’ crow-flight we had to go. At three 
o’clock we had shoved off from the ship; at 
quarter past five we rounded the graveled 
point of the little bay which we marked out on 
the ship’s chart for our own. It was all done 





| needs of the officers’ messes and leave 
launch to tow us, but in that breeze we were | 





It was requir- 
ing no skill to get them. They came straight 
on, and we shot, and that was all there was to 
it. Even when we came from behind our 
boulders, stood erect and waited, it made no 
difference—they came straight for us. 

To continue would have been 
slaughter. We began to gather them 
in. We had to wade into the sea for 
what birds had fallen beyond the shore- 
|line. Not a few must have drifted 
away, but even so, we gathered a hun- 
dred and fifty fat birds, each of five to 
| six pounds. That should satisfy the 


almost enough for the crew. For one 
meal, at least, there would be a change 
from beef and mutton. 

We returned to our boat, brought the 
patent stove ashore and started a fire. 
While the birds should be broiling, some 
of us took a walk to collect wood and to 
get a look at the country. We saw 
rolling land, rather bare of wood, but 
fit for grazing. In parts of it sheep were 
raised, we had been told in Punta Arenas. 
Small birds fluttered here and there, some of 
them so fearless that it was proof to us that 
hereabouts men were scarce. The air was 
clear and invigorating. But where was the 
terrible Tierra del Fuego of our school 














name for this particular girl. ‘To those in the 
number who were his friends, he added that he 
was afraid he would have to make up his mind| we saw no guanaco. Wild geese we did see, 
to do without her, for Victory was going to| but not nearer than four or five hundred yards. 
school. And rather a far shot that, even for a Krag 
‘*She is certainly an unusual girl,’’ said the | rifle and our marine captain, a Sea Girt cham- 
doctor, with emphasis. ‘‘We shall hear from | pion, behind the sights. After miles of real 
her yet.’’ | wild. goose chasing, we gave it up. They did 
It is perhaps too early to estimate the cor- | look fine and fat against that far-off sky, but 
rectness of the doctor’s prophecy. But in the| they were not fattening for us. We might 
list of graduates from a training-school for | have got them from a “‘blind,’’ but there was 
nurses, connected with a famous New York | not time for that; we wished to take a look at 
hospital, there occurred recently the rather | the country. 
unusual name of Victory Gibbs. In our wanderings that morning we discov- 
ered a small fort, which we guessed had been 
erected by shipwrecked mariners. The rusts 
blade of a sailor’s clasp-knife, found near by, 
helped to confirm us in this judgment. Its 
being built in fort fashion would indicate that 
it was a defense against the Indians. Many 
|of the stones were fallen from the walls, and 
what must have been a well was filled up and 
overgrown. Possibly it had been built by some 
|explorers of an earlier day, fifty, a hundred, 
geographies? And the lowest class of | maybe two hundred years ago, when the 
Indians on earth, the terrible cannibals, natives were a danger more to be considered 
where were they? Well, maybe they than now. 
were the lowest class, and maybe they At noon we piled things into the sailing 
were lurking somewhere about, and | launch and started back; but first, after noting 
maybe this was the bleakest country on | the look of things in the strait, we reefed our 
the globe, but we were beginning to | mainsail ; which was perhaps just as well, for 
have a doubt of it. Certainly none of | once clear of the lee of the spit, we found the 
us bothered to carry our weapons while | young williwaws abroad. As the wind was 
wandering about. | directly from the direction of Punta Arenas, 
We came back to broiling duck and sizzling | and Punta Arenas lay on the northern side of 
bacon, canned beef and sardines, bread, butter, | the strait, we decided that perhaps the sooner 
cheese and jam. After supper we built a/| we crossed the better, for being caught by tide 
camp-fire under the lee of the little rise of land and wind and pinned against the Fuegan shore 
which marked the limit of the tidal beach, and | was a real danger. 
sat round it, men and officers mingling, and | So we stood off on the westerly tack for the 
‘*yarned,’’ and declared a hundred times that it | | Patagonia shore. It was a lively sea for an 
was a fine country. | open boat, and she leaped rarely; and that, 
The sun set behind the headland over the with the fact of her having no keel, caused her 
bay. And then Magellan might have been | to slide off rapidly to leeward. 
A segment| The captain of marines and our lieutenant 


country. 
for a shot at a guanaco or wild geese. But 


This time we took our arms, hoping 














swung far to the south, 
toward where Cape Horn 
must lie, and northerly across 
the strait and above that 
Patagonia country, which 
from where we lay we could 
not see, but to which on the 


It was good light until nine 


or so, and this was February, 
late summer. We sat until 
after ten, the last of us, and 
then made for the boat, where 
swung to the mast a guiding 
lantern, Here our turret 
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captain had bent the mainsail and spread it | 


high, tent-fashion, the lowered gaff answering 
for a ridge-pole. 

We turned in aft, forward and amidships. 
It was growing cool, but it was a fine night. 
Through the after end of our tent the beautiful 
stars twinkled. 

We had turned in with most of our clothes 
on. Some wore their outing caps. All went 
well until probably two o’clock in the morning. 
One awoke. Another awoke. 

**Do you feel cold ?’’ 

“Do 1? Don’t you?” 

Did we? Those of us who had taken off our 


of the line alternating at the helm,—she was 
not too easy to hold, either,—did their best to 
| force her up, but off she would go. Falling 
from the crests of the seas into the hollows, 
| fetching up with a thump and wetting all hands 
with the spattering spray was her great trick, 
which she varied by now and again taking a 
little solid water over her bow. Yet she was a 
good sea-boat for all that; but if only she had 
had about six square feet of a sheet-iron plate 
tacked to her below ! 

Our first course carried on to Patagonia meant 
a twenty-five-mile leg. That would not do. 
So half-way across—three hours that took—we 


shoes groped for them and drew them on and | jibed her over and headed up the middle of the 
laced them up tight. The tops of our heads, | strait. Three hours of that, and we could make 
from where our caps had fallen, seemed freez- | out a steamer’s smoke ahead. It should have 
ing. been said that the bright morning was turned 

We rearranged our tarpaulin cover, tucking | to a rainy, drizzly afternoon, and now it was 
it now under our feet below and drawing it up | through a heavy mist we made out this smoke. 
to our eyes on the top side, snuggled closer and | We could get only irregular glimpses of it, but 
tried to sleep. | it could pour like that only from a battle-ship. 

But w-g-g-h! This land of fire was a cold} And very likely it was our own ship, come 
land. Through the rift in the sail astern, left | out to adjust her compasses. The captain had 
so by way of an air-port, the south wind blew | said he might try it this afternoon, and if he did, 
with the breath of ice. | and we were not back, he would have a long 

Before four o’clock we were up and off and | glass out for us. 
dancing on the beach for warmth. Soon the By this time all hands were pretty cold. 
sun came up over the little hills in gorgeous| We had taken no wraps beyond thin rubber 
fashion. The mere look of him was warming, | ponchos, and not enough of those to go round. 
Sea-water, rain-water and the Magellan 
wind had reached our bones. So we 
gladly headed for the vague hull in the 
fog: but she did not seem to be coming 
any nearer. 

Nor did she, in fact—not that after- 
noon. Her hull became indistinct— 
faded entirely. Her smoke dissolved in 
the drizzle. We could not understand 
that then, but later we learned. She 
did look for us, but did not see us, a 
little white hull and sail, pointed end 
on end in the drizzle. 

We tacked ship and tacked ship, and 
sat on the thwarts, or lay in the bottom 
of the boat, and tried to seem cheerful. 
The rain which beat down on us we 
did not mind. Once you make up 
your mind to stand and take it, rain 
but we built a fire just the same, and by the! matters little. It was to be a matter of 
time the bacon was frying, our joints could be | endurance. Our birds, now twenty-four hours 
made to move without a crackling noise. All| dead and left undressed through all the sun’s 
went well then, except that in making the | heat of that morning, forced the attention of a 
cocoa a bluejacket mistook salt water for | fastidious person, who suggested that they had 
fresh. | better be cast overboard. Those to leeward 

That morning we spent in roaming the | particularly saw wisdom in the advice. But 


THERE HAD BEEN SOME TALK OF GETTING A 
SHIP'S LAUNCH TO TOW US 














the game stayed. We would bring back those 
birds to show the people. 

The drizzly afternoon gave way to a starlit 
evening. Cool, but clear, and for that, thanks ; 

and in the middle of our thanks the notion 
began to grow in us that we were making good 
gains. Truly so. And greater joy—suddenly 
the darkness ahead broke into splendid gleam- 
ings. 

The lights of the fleet! And not five miles 
away. We recollected then that this night the 
fleet was to give an electrical display for the 
benefit of the Punta Arenians. Strings and 
festoons of lights,—masts, smoke-pipes, water- 
lines enscrolled in electric bulbs, —names spelled 
in immense letters on the forward bridge—all 
fine, fine! 

When the fleet illuminates, the effect is 
always striking. Now it was also cheering 
and a mark to head for. We drew nearer, not 
rapidly, but surely. By ten o’clock, when we 
were so near that we could pick out our own 
ship, third in the first division, we began to 
talk of how it would feel to sleep in a real 
bunk again. 

Soon after that it seemed to us we hung still. 
We could not account for it, unless it was that 
the tide had turned again. And that was it. 
Tideway and leeway were against us, and 
back to the west we drifted once more. 

Back, back, no seamanship seeming to 
avail. And then all at once the lights of the 
fleet went out. Darkness in the Strait of Ma- 
gellan again. 

‘*Well,’’ we said, ‘‘it will be cold in this 
boat to-night, with not even a sail-tent over us, 
so we will run into the beach somewhere and 
build a fire and get part-way warm, at least.’’ 
And that we tried to do, but actually could 
not. Now we understood what the old resident 
had in mind when he said, ‘‘You may get 
within fifty yards of the shore this morning, 
and to-morrow morning be still fifty yards 
away.’’ 

As we neared the vague outlines of the 
beach, one man was detailed to leap ashore 
with our painter. When he thought he was 
within a minute or so of a landing, he stood . 
erect. And there he stood for two hours, the 
boat getting no nearer. Never a leap till four 
in the morning, at which time we got close 
enough to allow an active ensign to wade knee- 
deep ashore and start overland for Punta 
Arenas. He was to send word to the ship and 
get a steam-launch to come and tow us, for we 
agreed by now that the navigation of some 
places in the Strait of Magellan was a myste- 
rious science. 

We had not done commenting on how swiftly 
our active young ensign was rushing over the 
hill trail, when we noticed that the contrary 
tide had turned, and was now in our favor ; also 
that the wind was hauling and freshening. 
We trimmed sheets anew. It was no more 
than six or eight miles to the fleet. No further 
difficulty now. Merely a little more patience 
and a little exercising of legs and arms to cast 
off the chill of the night in the boat. 

M-m! but it had been cold. Surely; but the 
two cold nights and one long day, the wet and 
fatigue, the ceaseless tacking, the mirage of our 
ship in the fog, and that of the dissolving lights— | 
they were nothing when, at half past six in the 
morning, we ran up to the port ladder of the 
Vermont. 

We must have looked disreputable, for not 
alone the officer on watch, but the crew wash- 
ing down decks, smiled broadly at us. Well, 
maybe so. We admitted a little fatigue and 
hunger, but the game was there,—count them, 
—a hundred and odd fat six-pounders, 

The officer wasted no time in counting 
them, for by now our game was of a ‘‘hotel 
ripeness. ’’ 

‘*Below with ’em, and in double time!’’ he 
called to the port watch. 

We went below ourselves, had a shave, a 
bath, a shifting into fresh-laundered clothes, 
and then sat down to a breakfast that seemed 
like a tale from a story-book. And as we were 
lingering over the coffee and recounting, with 
various little trimmings and decorations, the 
more cheerful happenings of our trip, who 
should enter but our sprightly young ensign! 
There we were in luxury, stretched out in easy 
chairs on the sunny side of the ward-room, and 
there was our messenger looking at us in amaze- 
ment. Nobody had told him we were aboard. 
He thought we were still out in the strait some- 
where. He looked, too, as if he had come a 
hundred miles. 

‘*No—not more than twenty—but I’d rather 
it was ten times twenty on level ground. 
Those Patagonian hills are surely tough | 
going,’’ said he. 

And by and by a press correspondent cabled | 
a message about it: ‘‘Hardihood of American | 
officers and men. Against earnest warnings of 
natives, eighteen hours in an open boat.’’ 
Upon reading which, the member of the ad- 
miral’s staff who has to pass on all press des- 
patches burst out, ‘‘Hardihood! Plain fool- 
ishness, that’s what it was !’’ 

Maybe so; but no matter now. And no 
matter that our executive officer, running down 
an overpervasive scent, and coming suddenly 
on a hundred and odd fat ducks stacked up in 
the ward-room passage, turned his head away, 
and a moment later ordered them over the side, 
*‘and double time about it !’’ 
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USING BOTH HANDS, HE WAS BUCKLING AND BENDING IT TOGETHER. 


S Mrs. Miiller walked down the cage it 

was evident that she expected the pan- 

x) ther to change ends with her again. 
He only drew in his head, and flattened his ears. 

**Pluto!’’ 

“*Ha-r-r-r-h !?? 

‘*Red’’ wanted to cry out. But that might 
only excite the beast and make him worse. He 
looked nervously at the young ‘‘elephant man.’’ 
He had begun to get pale, too. ‘Wait till I go 
and get the boss,’’ he said; and his voice had a 
sort of shake in it. 

Mrs. Miiller had also grown a trifle pale. 
But there was no shake about her. . 

‘“*Ah-h, I fix him mineself!’’? she said. 
‘*Great scoondrel! *Raus! Quickly!’’ 

She advanced upon him again. A serpent- 
like agitation began to run up and down that 
soft, coal-black body. The brute’s eyes were 
emerald flames, terrifyingly luminous. Mrs. 
Miiller took another step forward, and his neck 
fur ruffed up. He hunched back, more and 
more, lifting both front paws together almost 
like a boxer. ‘* Ha-r-r-r-h! Ha-r-r-r-h!” 

Mrs. Miiller drew suddenly in on herself. 
She had seen something which no one outside 
could see. And the next moment the brute had 
sprung. With a lightning -like rapidity of 
movement, which she could have acquired only 
in her training as a gymnast, she dodged almost 
to the floor, whipped aside, and like a bird 
shooting from cover to cover, took the door end 
of the cage. Red and the keeper yelled. 

But being now at the door, why, with the 
same sleight-of-hand quickness, did she not use 
the key and let herself backward into safety ? 

Then, and not till then, did Mrs. Miiller’s 
face really blanch. ‘‘Ach, mine keys, mine 
keys!’ she cried, but only in a sort of exas- 
peration. The bunch lay under the animal’s 
feet! The light chain must have been snapped 
by one of those outspread claws. 

And at that moment the beast sprang a second 
time. 

A second time Mrs. Miiller dropped, and 
swiftly changed ends with him. But a strip 
had been torn from the shoulder of her braided 
jacket, and the blood began to trickle. ‘Aber, 
he haf not hurt me!’’ she said, panting. 

For an instant her eyes feverishly swept the 
floor round her, 

‘*Ach l’’ she gasped. And they could feel how 
much of her courage went out of her in that 
instant. The leap of the brute had carried 
that bunch of keys half-way down the cage! 
Even if a third time she should succeed in 


| making that horrible change of ends with him, 


the door would still be shut to her. 

‘*Ach, du lieber Gott !’’ she choked. And 
then, lifting up her voice in a ery which seemed 
as if it must carry over all the twenty acres of 
that many-tented lot: 

‘“* Heinie! Heinie! Heinie!’’ 

There were keepers and circus hands enough 
rushing up now; but none of them seemed to 
be the people needed. 

‘*Where’s Conlin?’’ 
they shouted. ‘‘Our keys don’t fit!’’ 
the old man !’’ 

The other animals, with an instinct for what 
was taking place, began one after the other 
to give tongue. The two striped hyenas ran 


‘*Where’s Menzel ?’’ 
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to and fro, barking horridly, the wolves and 
leopards took it up. And the jackals howled 
and yapped. 

Somebody pushed through the crowd with a 
long syringe. ‘‘They’re just bringin’ the am- 
monia!’’ he panted. ‘‘That’ll quiet him!’’ 

In his last spring the great black cat had 
struck the bars with such momentum that it 
seemed to take him almost a minute to recover. 
But every moment his rage was growing. His 
eyes were now not merely green; the lights 
swam and blazed in them like burning alcohol. 
And his whole body was one pulsation of fury. 

‘*And the bloot!’’ cried Mrs. Miiller, con- 
vulsively, as her eyes caught the red drip about 
her feet. ‘‘He smells the bloot! They all 
smell it! Heinie! Heinie! Heinie!’’ 

Every lion in the big tent was roaring now. 
Mogul, the Royal Bengal tiger, flung himself 
from end to end of his cage, battering himself 
into that awful blood madness. The elephants 
surged back and forward, waving their trunks 
with wild blares and trumpetings. 

‘“*The ammonia! Bring the ammonia! ’’ 
yelled the man with the syringe again. 

‘*The bottle’s empty !’’ came a dry-throated 
answer. 

Red felt sick to the soul. 
you use a gun, then?’’ he said. 
body got a gun?’’ 

**The boss has, but he ain’t come back yet.’’ 

‘“*Ah, why couldn’t he have left it behind 
him?’? 

At that moment, plunging through the heave 
of the crowd, ‘‘Big Heinie’’ arrived. 

The huge man was not stolid or tranquil 
now. His wide blue eyes protruded crazily, 
and he caught at those cage bars as if he were 
another man of Gaza in the temple of the 
Philistines. 

“Ach, it iss you!’? cried Mrs. Miiller. 
‘*Ach, what will you and leedle Heinie do 
mitout me?’’ 

It took a dozen to get him back. ‘‘You can’t 
do anythin’ that way! Here’s a pole. See, we 
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| can poke the keys down to her!’’ 


They did so. And the little woman, gather- 
ing herself together, caught them up. But she 
had barely recovered her balance when, a third 
time, the long black shape shot itself upon her. 
And a third time, by desperate swiftness, she 
avoided him. 

Had that cage afforded him space enough to 
leap as he would have done in the tropic forest, 
Mrs. Miiller would never have escaped his first 
oncoming. And now, almost as certainly, she 
would never escape another. The sight of her 
husband, instead of bringing back her nerve, 
seemed to have robbed her of it altogether. 

She had her keys, but she did not appear to 
be able to use them. As if she could no longer 
distinguish one from another, she was thrusting 
them against the lock behind her in a quiver of 
haste that cruelly defeated itself. Second after 
second went by. The beast was to be given 
time to spring again. And when he did — 

Then the crowd became conscious of a diver- 
sion from the flank. Mr. Redney McGaw, 
probably having very little idea of what he 
was doing or why he did it, had rolled under 
the rope and rushed round to the farther corner 
of the cage, where for a moment that writhing 








black tail had thrust itself through the bars. 
And he was now giving it good cause to writhe. 
Using both hands, he was buckling and bend- 
ing it together. The great cat snarled out, 
spitting,—it might have been a common house 
cat with its tail caught in a door,—and whirled 
savagely about. At that instant Mrs. Miiller’s 
fingers had arrived at the proper key. The 
back of the cage opened to her. And clashing 
the gate into place again, she dropped into her 
big husband’s shaking arms. 





During the next two hours Red experienced 
all the intoxication of being a hero. 

The “‘G. M.”’ did not say much. But he 
squeezed his shoulder, and told him he guessed 
the show would have to buy him a uniform— 
something that would go on the band-wagon. 

MeNally and ‘‘Coakeney’’ sent out for ginger 
ale, even as Red himself had done that first 
afternoon in Buffalo. And they insisted that 
Deva and the four trick elephants should drink 
his health as well. 

By this time Big Heinie was back again. 
And he would have been back long before but 
for the best of reasons. He wanted money, 
barrels of money, whole pay-wagons full of it! 
Unfortunately for him, it was Mrs. Miiller’s 
custom to take their combined salaries and bank 
them by New York drafts the day they were 
drawn. But circus people are the most gener- 
ous people on earth. Big Heinie could borrow, 
and he had the money now. 

At least, he felt he had enough to start with, 
and he plowed an enraptured way through to 
Red. He whispered to him with a deep and 
guttural mysteriousness that was audible for 
twenty feet round. And then, every other 
minute giving him a slap which was meant to 
be a love-tap, but which almost took Red off 
his feet, he drew him into cover behind the 
hippopotamus cage, and began to bestow wealth 
upon him by the double handful! 

As for Red, he had been called a hero. He 
had for some time felt like a king or an em- 
peror. And to have accepted so much as a 
dime would have been to descend from that 
starry high estate. He kept telling Big Heinie 
‘just not to mention it, and really it wasn’t 
nothin’ at all.’’ And as soon as he could free 
himself, he gave both those pocketfuls over to 
‘*Elephants’’ to return for him after a while— 
‘‘or maybe, now, it would be better to get the 
G. M. to do it.’’ 

But Big Heinie, beaming and clucking and 
slapping mightily out at every one he knew, 
had only gone hasting forth to borrow and 
return with more! And he was repeating that 
prodigal performance yet a third time, when 
Mrs. Miiller made her appearance. 

Mrs. Miiller, for her part, was rapidly be- 
coming her courageous self again. She had been 
excused from ‘‘work’’ for the remainder of the 
day. But she could probably have gone through 
with it very well. She did shed some very 
genuine tears when she spoke to Red of what 
he had done for ‘‘leedle Heinie.’’ But after 
that she gathered herself together and became 
most direct and businesslike. When McNally 
asked her ‘‘what about that half-ton or so of 
coin he’d been Toaded up with?’’ she gave Red 
a ten-dollar gold piece from it, and answered 
that the rest must be given back again—all but 
what she was going to use herself that after- 
noon. 

Then, with an announcement that there were 
many things that would be a great deal more 
good to him than money, she carried Red off 
down-town with her, bought him enough good 
linen and underwear to last him for a year, a 
suit case big enough to hold it, and ended with 
the command that for the rest of that summer 
he was to bring her all his mending and laundry. 

‘*Und dot suit case iss for glean dings only,’’ 
she admonished. ‘‘If effer you put back into 
it dings dot are dorn or dirty, you will haf some 
actions mit me alretty !’’ 

From a lady whose life he had just saved, it 
was not the sort of language Red had expected 
to hear at all! But if ever you have been a 
hero yourself, you will know that it takes a 
great deal more than that to quench you. 

Besides, there were enough other people who 
had the proper attitude, and were only waiting 
to show it till he returned to the ‘‘lot.’” He 
received the congratulations of all the ‘‘ Blues’’ 
and ‘‘Reds’’ together. The cook-tent chief, 
and the horse-tent boss, and the boss ‘‘canvas 
man,’’ and the loading boss, .and the ‘‘costume 
man’’—all had a word to say to him. 

By that time, when small Hans, still tremu- 
lous, came up and wished him to know that he 
would certainly have helped him with the 
panther’s tail, ‘‘only there were reasons why 
he must ever and always alive remain,’’—and 
what better reason could there be than a great- 
grandmother ?—Red could not but have certain 
doubts about Hans’s bravery. He questioned 
if there were really any one else in the show 
but Mr. McGaw who had just the exact kind of 
nerve for his exploit. He was no longer able 
to admire even ‘‘Elephants’ ’’ prowess with a 
tent-stake so much. Very likely he would have 
done the trick just as well himself. 

To exalt him altogether into the clouds, 
‘**Togo’’ and ‘‘Nogo’’ were looking for him to 
take his honorable picture. They desired, more- 
over, to take his honorable picture in front of 
the honorable black panther’s cage. 

Red soon discovered that his left hand was 
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slightly sprained, and he borrowed a handker- 
chief from McNally to bind it up with. He 
expressed the very thoughtful hope, too, that 
be had not hurt Pluto much. And then he 
went to the head office and requested the loan 
of a little paper ‘‘to do some, correspondin’.’’ 

It was to ‘‘Spider’’ Madigan that he wrote. 
And even now he did not tell him that he was 
‘twith the show.’’ That was a staggerer he 
was going to keep till the very day they entered 
Dubuque. But he did ask Spider if he had 
had any trouble with mountain-lions out West. 
He had had a good deal just lately with a black 
panther himself—that was what had made him 
think of it. 

Then another idea struck him, and he sought 
the circus postman. It was likely a lot of the 
newspapers would be writing to him, he ex- 
plained, and he thought he had better let him 
know ahead. And when the crowds had begun 
to arrive for the evening performance, he went 
and stood near the main entrance. It had 
occurred to him that the show bosses would be 
wanting to point him out to people. And it 
would be handier for them if he could be near. 

When, finally, they did not appear to be 
pointing him out a great deal, and no reporters 
came to inquire after him, he expanded in 
another direction. 

Standing longingly near the ticket - wagon 
was a thin, -big-headed little boy wearing what 
must have been the raggedest clothes in Penn- 
sylvania. As to the meaning of his expression, 
there could be no possible doubt whatever. 

Red walked over to him. ‘‘Heh, ain’t you 
got the price?’’ 

‘Got the price! I ain’t got anything !’’ 

‘*Heh, that’s too bad. But I e’n remember 
now when I used to be like that myself. And 
I guess you’re wantin’ to go in pretty bad, 
besides ?”” 

‘‘Am I wantin’ to go in! 
agoin’ to take me?’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with me? I don’t know 
as they’ll be needin’ me right away.’’ 

The little boy with the big head gaped. 
“Say, d’ yuh—d’ yuh—mean that you belong 
to the circus ?’” : 

‘Do I belong? DolI belong? Well, I guess 
you’d find out if you was to ask anybody! But 
you just follow along with me.’’ 

He began to lead the way down the long line 
of guy-ropes to the performers’ entrance. ‘‘No 
use our gettin’ mixed up with the crowd,’’ he 
said. 

The gateman knew him, and waved them in 
with a friendly wink. Red went on past the 
band, ignored the cheap blue-slat seats, nodded 
casually to the ring attendants, and showed his 
guest into the front row of the ‘‘reserveds.’’ 
The ushers looked at him a little wonderingly. 
But he ‘‘belonged,’’ there was no disputing 
that, and they said nothing. 

*‘Gee whillikins!’’ murmured the little boy. 
‘Well, I guess you’re on the inside all right !’’ 

“Oh, I guess I’m solid enough. Maybe 
you’d better tell me your name.’’ 

‘*Swazey—Amzi Jimson Swazey. 
wouldn’t I like to be you, though !’’ 

‘“‘Ah, I dunno. Lots o’ things looks fine 
from the outside. But when you’re in it, 
maybe they’re not so easy.’’ 

The performance was beginning with the 
““Grand Pageant and Progress of All Nations.’’ 
But Amzi Jimson found it difficult to keep his 
attention upon it. There are things more fas- 
cinating even than the ‘‘Queen of Sheba’’ on 
a royal two-humped Bactrian, and ‘‘Solomon’’ 
riding beside her in all his glory. ‘‘What— 
what is it you do?’’ asked Amzi Jimson, with 
a kind of awe. 

“Heh! Ask me what I don’t do! I got so 
many things to keep agoin’ just now, seems 
like I never can keep track of ’em!’’. 

The seven ‘‘Saxon Samsons’’ came leaping 
and vaulting into the nearest ring and prepared 
to form ‘‘The Human Tree.’’ Ludwig and 
Gustav and Franz, all in those glittering tights 
of spangled silver and robin’s-egg blue, lifted 
themselves to the mighty shoulders of Big 
Heinie. Upon their shoulders again there 
swung themselves the two younger ‘‘brothers,’’ 
then ‘‘Midget’’ Hans was twitched up and up 
and up to the very pinnacle of the ‘‘tree.’’ 
And when its trunk, Big Heinie, turned him- 
self serenely and began his ‘‘march around,’’ 
it seemed as if all seven caught sight of Red 
and smiled at him at once. Amzi Jimson 
nearly fainted. 

“IT used to see quite considerable of them 
when I was doin’ clown-work,’’ imparted Red. 
‘*But I don’t get time for that any more.’’ 

The four trick elephants came in for their 
act, with McNally walking beside them in the 
gorgeous uniform of an imperial Indian jemidar. 
In his turn, he caught sight of Red, and screwed 
him an eye of brotherly recognition as he passed. 
oa maybe you noticed that lad?’’ asked 
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Amzi Jimson had noticed him. 

‘Well, him and me work together quite a lot. 
Of course the little elephants out there aren’t 
so hard to handle, once you get the how of 
it. But, heh! we got six or seven big wild 
ones back there in the menagerie that give us a 
run for it now and again.’”’ 

“You mean that you help tame them?”’ 

“Help tame them! If it was only tamin’ 
them! But when you’ye got to teach them 
Stunts as well! Maybe you didn’t hear about 














one of us back in Buffalo gettin’ pitched clear 
through the tent? Heh, it kept them just all 
their time sewin’ the canvas up again to be 
ready for the next performance !’’ 

“Mm! M-m!”’ 

All three rings might be running at once 
now, the air might be as dartingly full of high- 
trapeze artists as an aviary is of birds; but 
Amzi had no thought to give to them at all. 

**Still, elephants ain’t so bad,’’ continued the 
hero. ‘‘I’ve always sort of liked tamin’ them. 
It’s what we call the ‘big cats’—the lions and 
taggers and leopards and that kind of thing— 
that bother us most. Heh, I guess you could 
tell that by the smell of my hands.’’ He put 
one of them up in front of Amzi Jimson’s nose. 

Amzi did smell something ! 

‘*Well, that’s the smell the black panther has. 
It’s sort of an oil in under their skins. One of 
them got worse than usual to-day, and I had 
to hold him while our chief lady tamer was 
gettin’ away.’’ 

This was almost too much for Amzi. 

Red marked that doubt upon his countenance. 
As it chanced, the nearest usher had until 
lately been one of his fellows of the ‘‘dish- 
wash squad.’’ Red beckoned him over. ‘‘Say, 
this young feller thinks I’m foolin’ him about 
me and that black panther.’’ 

‘*Well, he needn’t now, old boy, for that was 
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ITH long, swinging strides 

i Nelson Stevens- walked 

down the road that ran 

between the foot of the steep 

Benton hills and the verge of Ward’s Pond. 

Nearing the mill, he paused as if searching for 
something on his right. 

The willow hedge had grown mightily in ten 
years, but the old diagonal gap was still open. 
He slipped through and stood on the soft 
greensward, shaded by giant willows, that 
sloped gently down to the water. 

Everything about him recalled the time when 
he had attended the Benton school, 
and, with a score of other lads, had 
deftly evaded ‘‘Uncle Hez’’ Ward 
to ‘‘go in swimmin’ ”’ in the latter’s 
pond. The same sign—‘‘ Bathing 
and All Trespassing Positively 
Forbidden. Hezekiah N. Ward’’— 
was still nailed to the same tree, 
but the board had become even more 
deeply scored by the jack-knives of 
derisive schoolboys. 

The trees were much bigger ; the 
lily-pads. had encroached on more 
of the open water, leaving barely 
an acre free above the flume; the 
huge piles of logs were gone, with 
only a remnant left near the dam. 
The flume and spillway were in 
the old place near the center of the 
dam, but the square box flume— 
doubtless swept away by some 
spring freshet—had given place to 
a barrel-like contrivance, thirty feet 
or more in length, that sloped gently 
across to the mill, where it over- 
hung the turbine-wheel. 

Nelson remembered how they 
used to steal inside the mill when 
the saws were silent, and fish for 
horned dace—fat, chunky fellows— 
in the pool under the water-wheel. 
It was an eery place, with dripping 
stone walls on each side, and an 
eighteen-inch iron pipe coming 
down overhead from the flume. 
The small fishermen had to be 
constantly on the alert to jump 
and run at the coming of Uncle 
Hez or his sawyer, Tom Mulligan, 
or at the even more dreaded pulling 
of the lever that started the wheel ; 
but these dangers only added to the 
joy of the forbidden sport. Nelson wondered 
if horned dace were still caught beneath the 
wheel. Probably; for certainly swimmers fre- 
quented the pond. He could see two of their 
footprints where they had entered the water. 
At that he determined to have one more 
plunge, just for old time’s sake, and to see if 
the water felt as chill and seemed as deep as 
formerly. 

In a moment he had stripped off his clothes 
and tucked them out of sight between two logs. 
Nelson wished that ‘‘Bingo’’ Corwin were 
there to race with him; but ‘‘Bingo’’ was a 
thousand miles away in Chicago. 

He mumbled ‘‘One, two, three,’’ and leaped 
in, shuddering as of yore, and struck out, 
dog-fashion,—for he was but an indifferent 
swimmer,—for the ‘‘roosting stump’’ at the 
edge of the lily-pads. He was panting when 
he reached it, and found a sodden log resting 
across its top, just under the surface. His 
weight released the log, and it floated heavily 
away, almost submerged. 

The pond, fed by the big Benton springs, 
was notoriously cold, even in July, and Nelson’s 
teeth began to chatter as he perched unsteadily 
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where you got in some of the strongest work 
ever done in the show !’’ 

A moment later, had Red not been taking his 
fill of satisfaction from Amzi’s expression, he 
might have noticed that that usher touched his 
hat to some one behind them. 

‘*Lessee,’’ he said, puzzling up his brows, 
**it must ha’ been this mornin’ that that black 
panther business happened. Or, no, it was this 
afternoon. Heh, pretty hard to keep track of | 


If it was no longer possible for Amzi Jimson 
to doubt, of marvels he felt he could positively 
contain no more. 

‘‘What else is it you do?’’ he asked, over- 
whelmed. 

“Oh, not so much. Only a little detective 
work once ina while. See that bandage on my 
wrist? Well, I bet I’ll remember that for quite 
some time. We had a couple of toughs try to 
do up the show with guns and knives in| 
Buffalo, and I just happened to be comin’ 
along. I saw if I didn’t get busy, somebody’d 
likely get hurt bad. I was takin’ a chance, of 
course, but —’’ 

Another usher came down the track. And 
he, too, saluted the person sitting just behind 
the pair. 

Red turned and looked. It was the G. M. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








on the stump, with the sun on his back, 
and stared at the mill roof over the 





“ec dam. 


v Suddenly he saw a well-remembered | 
slouch-hat bobbing toward the dam from the 
mill door. Uncle Hez was coming, and the 
young man had no more relish for one of the | 
veteran’s high-voiced scoldings than the small | 
boy of a decade before had had. 

He swam as rapidly as possible straight | 
ahead, and in a moment was opposite the | 
mouth of the round flume. 
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throwing up his hands to grasp it, he uncon- 
sciously raised his body at the same time. The 
top of his head banged violently against the 
rod, and half-stunned, he found himself fight- 
ing blindly for life in the swift current near 
the bottom of the flume. 

Once, twice he came to the surface, each time 
farther back, and then, when almost drowned, 
he felt himself strike against another rod, just 
at the water-line, to which he clung desperately 
till he had partially regained his breath. 

He was now within a yard of the rear end of 
the flume, the rounded roof of which he could 
touch with his hand. Around him was a wide 
whirlpool, where the water was sucked down 
to the feed-pipe that drove the wheel. This 
emerged from the end of the flume near the 
bottom, ran out three or four feet to an elbow, 
and there turned downward. The suction was 
strong enough to have pulled him under but 
for the fortunate location of the cross-rod. 

At first glance it did not seem a difficult 
matter to get back to the entrance of the flume, 
where the bright sunlight was plainly visible; 
and a strong swimmer who had just entered 
the water no doubt could have accomplished 
the task. But Nelson was a feeble swimmer 
at the best; and now, chilled through and with 
a splitting headache, he found himself helpless 
the moment he shoved away from the rod. 
Twice he made the attempt, the second time 
being nearly drowned, and then his courage 
failed him. 

Again and again he shouted, the planks 
above him echoing back his cries till he was 
nearly deafened. No one heard, or could hear, 
anything while the clamor of the machinery 
and the screaming of the buzz-saws continued. 

If the mill were stopped he might make him- 
self heard, or possibly could escape unaided ; 
but there was no likelihood of a shut-down till 
nightfall. Long ere then he would be drowned. 
Already his hands were nearly helpless, and 
only by frantic kicking could he drive away 
the cramps that kept recurring in the calves of 
his legs. 

He would hang on as long as he could—and 
then drown like a rat in a sewer. It was a 
sad ending for a boyish frolic, an attempt to 
recall old pleasures and associations. This 
thought, with many others, flashed through his 


A row of piles had been driven across the | mind; but he was in no condition to moralize 
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opening, their splintered tops being about a 
foot and a half below the present water-level. 
A barred gate had been built to let down and 
overlap them, thus keeping floating objects out 
of the flume; but something—probably drifting 
ice—had wrecked it, and it had not been re- 
placed. No other shelter was in sight, so Nel- 
son let himself drift inside, turned about, and 
rested with his finger-tips on the tops of two of 
the piles. 

He heard a heavy footfall on the dam. Then 
the newcomer leaped across the spillway and 
alighted on top of the flume. Peering upward, 
Nelson saw the flowing ends of a long, ragged 
gray beard overhanging the pond. It wavered 
a moment and was gone. The young man 
laughed softly, till his merriment was checked 
by a loud call. 

‘All right, Tom!’’ Uncle Hez shouted; 
and instantly the mill began to clatter. 

Nelson’s fingers were gently plucked from 
the piles, and he felt himself drawn backward 
by the sudden. current. He remembered to 
have seen an iron rod crossing the flume only a 
few feet back from the entrance, and not over 
a foot above the water. Whirling about and 
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or think consecutively. The chill 
was gradually benumbing not merely 
his senses, but his mental faculties 
as well. 

Then something bumped sluggishly 
but heavily against his side. It was 
the log he had released from the 
“roosting stump.’’ Drawn down by 
the current, barely afloat, it had 
hung on the piles for a half-hour, 
working inward, inch by inch, and 
had now almost reached the lower 
end of the flume. It did not float 
level; the foremost end was drawn 
under by the suction. 

Nelson threw his legs over it with 
the joyful thought that here was 
something on which he could float 
himself out into the life-giving sun- 
shine. 

But it could hardly float alone; 
the moment his weight was added, it 
settled sullenly to the bottom. 

Nelson again clutched the rod 
feebly, and the log slowly, unwill- 
ingly shuddered up beneath him. It 
was a vain dependence; a mere clog 
to his movements, and no help. One 
hand slipped off the rod and rested 
across the end of the log. Mechanic- 
ally, he thought it strange that a 
section of sound beech, over a foot 
through and certainly fourteen feet 
in length, could ever become so water- 
logged. It surely was over a foot— 
maybe sixteen inches—in diameter. 
Like a flash of lightning, an idea 
occurred to his inert brain, and 
enlivened it instantaneously. 

Again he painfully flexed the 
knotted muscles of his legs, got upon 
the log, and worked it under, 
striving to hold it as nearly horizontal as 
possible. Down, down it went, till his chin 
was submerged and his toes barely touched 
it. 

It was a shade too far to the right, and he 
could not have shifted it but for the aid of the 
eurrent, Then the outer end went up, and he 
ventured to leave the rod to tread it down. He 
had swallowed a mouthful of water and was 
swaying helplessly, when — chuck ! —the log 
shifted a yard ahead, sucked squarely into the 
feed-pipe, and the mill stopped as if the lever 
had been reversed. 

Nelson was thrown off, but contrived to hook 
one hand over the rod before he sank. Two 
men ran down the stairs just beyond the flume. 
He shouted inarticulately, and heard them 
rushing up again, and out upon the dam. 

Tom Mulligan, pushing a hemlock plank 
before him, swam inside to the rescue, and 
later rolled and slapped Nelson’s blue body in 
the hot sunshine till the circulation was re- 
stored. As he was dressing, Uncle Hez 
‘said things’’ to him in characteristic fashion, 
but to Nelson’s ears the sharp reprimand 
sounded almost like a blessing. 
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VIEW ON THE SEATTLE EXHIBITION GROUNDS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
r one respect at least, the Seattle exhibition is 


unique. It was actually complete and ready 
to be looked at on the opening day. 


aseball follows the American flag. One of 

the most recent instances of this curious 
phenomenon is the report that Yankee sailors 
have introduced their national sport into Libe- 
rian Monrovia. 


iN automobile chauffeur, who recklessly ran 
over a child in New York and killed him, 
has been convicted of manslaughter and sent to 
jail ona long sentence. The possession of power 
—even when it is only applied horse-power— 
carries responsibilities. 


W" Ting-fang, Chinese minister to the 
United States, has sailed for Peru to 
give a few weeks to his duties as minister to 
that country also. Perhaps the geography of 
America is not thoroughly studied in China, 
and the government supposes Washington and 
Lima to be within a short distance of each 
other. oe 
ype States assay offices will hereafter 
decline to buy gold without a full and 
complete history of iis origin. It is suspected 
that burglars have melted watch-cases, rings 
and other jewel settings, and sold them to 
the government. Whether the new rule foils 
the burglars or not, it relieves the Treasury 
Department from the accusation that it is a 
**fence’’ for thieves. 


 arostoars art collections cannot escape the 
Americans. The British newspapers have 
lately been excited over the danger that Hol- 
bein’s portrait of the Duchess of Milan might 
be bought by an American and brought to this 
country. It has been saved for England by the 
generosity of the American wife of an English 
duke. So American gold gets the painting, but 
England keeps it, and is satisfied. 


he humor of college hazing has failed to 

appeal to the New York Legislature. That 
body has lately provided a penalty of from ten 
to one hundred dollars for the ordinary forms 
of hazing, and has classified as mayhem that 
form of the “‘sport’’ in which the victim is 
branded with nitrate of silver or other like 
substance. The penalty for the offense is im- 
prisonment for not less than three years. 
x eminent psychologist asserts that many 

mothers make a. serious mistake in encour- 
aging baby talk by their children for years 
after they should be articulating in intel- 
ligible fashion. He says it often results in 
permanent lisping and stammering, and is a 
drawback to the general development ‘of the 
child. Mothers naturally enough dislike to see 
their little ones ‘‘grow up too soon,’’ but they 
can ill afford to encourage them in talking and 
acting in unnatural ways. 

here were more young women last month 

among the graduates of our universities, 
colleges, training-schools and high schools than 
ever before. Each year the number, as compared 
with that of male students in the institutions 
of advanced education, has grown larger and 
larger, until now it is said they constitute fully 
one-fourth. It is not at all unlikely that before 
many years have passed they will make up 
one-half, although such a possibility was little 
dreamed of a generation ago. 
| gene from the marriage-license bureau of 

New York City indicate that the panic of 

1907 is really over, the week which ended May 
29th having been ‘‘one of the biggest weeks in 
the bureau’s history.’’ Yet although “hard 
times’’ have relaxed their pressure, superstition, 
which is the next worst thing, still holds its grip. 
On Wednesday and Thursday three hundred and 
seventy licenses were issued; on Friday only 
ninety ; and the Friday falling-off is, it is said, 
a regular incident of the week. 
I‘ plans now making are carried out, there 

may be in Washington next year a meeting 
more impressive than anything which has oc- 
eurred since the grand review and: disbanding 
of the Union army at the end of the Civil War. 
A great joint reunion is proposed of the Grand 
Army and the Confederate Veterans, over 
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which the Secretary of War will 
preside. ‘Telegrams have passed be- 
tween the leading officers on both 
sides, and the matter now seems 
likely to come before the annual 
gatherings of both bodies. 


Few prouder boys could be found 
anywhere in the country than 
those who were recently used by 
detectives in Omaha, to assist in 
the arrest of some train-robbers. 
One of the boys pulled a leather 
string from a pile of rubbish in a 
vacant lot, and found an automatic 
pistol at the end of it. He discovered 
| burglars’ tools also, and told the 

‘police. The police concluded that 
the robbers would come back to the 
rubbish pile to get their property, 
and had the boys play in the neighborhood, 
and keep watch for strangers. If any appeared 
one boy was to leave the game and telephone 
to the police station. The plan worked success- 
fully, and those accused of the robberies were 


arrested. 
* ® 


IN ALL WEATHERS. 


In this existence, dry and wet 
Will overtake the best of men. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


* 


OUR LITTLE ARMY. 


fficers of the highest rank have been few 
(itr the: Amerian army. In fact, no 

officer of the very highest rank—that of 
field-marshal—has ever been commissioned by 
the United States. Including Washington, there 
have been but four generals since the estab- 
lishment of. the government, and only twelve 
officers have held the rank of lieutenant-gen- 
eral. With the retirement of Lieutenant-General 
MacArthur, on account of age, on June 2d, the 
rank was discontinued. 

It is on account of the smallness of the army 
that officers of high rank have seldom been 
appointed to command it. The European 
armies, with their field-marshals and generals, 
are large enough to warrant the permanent 
organization with commanders of all grades. 
At the time of the Mexican War Major-General 
Scott was the only officer of that rank in the 
whole American army. It was not till 1855 
that he received the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
general. Washington was the only other officer 
who prior to that time had held the rank. 

When Grant was made lieutenant-general in 
1864, he was really the first officer to hold that 
rank while in actual command of the armies 
of the nation in time of war. Grant was pro- 
moted to the higher rank of general in 1866. 
His successors were Sherman and Sheridan. 
When Sheridan died in 1888, two months after 
he was made general, the rank of general 
and lieutenant-general ceased, and the lower 
rank was not revived till twelve years later, 
when Major-General Miles was made lieutenant- 
general. The grade has continued for the past 
nine years, and six officers who reached it are 
now on the retired list. 

The highest rank in the army is now that of 
major-general, and the senior officer of that 
grade is Leonard Wood. He is in command 
of the Department of the East. So long as the 
army continues small, and so long as there is 
no occasion for its active service in extended 
operations, Congress is likely to allow the pres- 
ent situation to remain unchanged. 

*' © 
AMERICAN FIRE WASTE. 

ome impressively unpleasant figures, bear- 

ing upon the enormous annual fire waste 

in this country, are given in the report of 
the National Board of Underwriters, recently 
made public. The ordinary fire losses, apart 
from such exceptional and largely non-prevent- 
able disasters as that at San Francisco, are 
more than two hundred million dollars a year. 
In the first three months of 1909 they were 
fifty-three million dollars—an average of nearly 
three-quarters of a million every day. The 
aggregate loss in five years is more than the 
amount of the national debt. 

American city fire departments are recognized 
as superior to those of European cities; and 
although in this country a much larger propor- 
tion of the buildings consists of inflammable 
wooden structures than is the ease in Europe, 
that does not account for the fact that our fire 
losses are ffom ten to thirty times greater than 
those of European countries. 

The National Board of Underwriters declares 
that the real cause is “‘carelessniess and reck- 
lessness here, as against the care, forethought 
and wise supervision in Europe.’’ More dis- 
heartening still is the fact that American fire 
loss is steadily increasing year by year. It is 
annually nearly two and a half times as great 
as in 1880, and the rate of increase is almost 
twice that of the increase in population in the 
same period. 

The wide-spread movement for the prevention 
of unnecessary waste in natural resources and 
in raw material is most commendable, but it is 
even more desirable to check waste by fire. 
When buildings are burned, there is more lost 
than the actual money value of the buildings 





themselves, for business is usually interrupted, 
and the communities are deprived of taxable 
property. The problem of preventing: this 
waste, since so much of it is declared by ex- 
perts to be preventable, is one which may well 
engage the serious attention of the American 
people. 

. * ¢ 
HEAVEN. 


Heaven were no heaven, if its dear light could fade; 
If its sweet skies could suffer stain or shade. 
Horatius Bonar. 


* ¢ 


PATRIOTISM IN THE HAREM. 


Ihe Young Turks, who are making so 
valiant an effort to rescue Turkey from 
darkness and cruelty, count women as 

well as men in their ranks. Many of the men 
have had education in England or France, but 
the women have imbibed their dévotion to 
modern civilized ideals from the misery they 
have seen, and from the few books and schools 
which have been accessible to them in Turkey. 

Refeka Hanoum has been the leader of the 
liberal movement among women. She is now 
of middle age, and has a vigorous mind and 
unbounded patriotism. Her work has been to 
instruct women in the principles of the reform 
cause, and inflame them with zeal sufficient to 
encounter peril and suffering for the sake of 
their country. When a woman was ready for 
what was often a supreme sacrifice, she would 
be sold as a slave to some harem, and there 
she would begin her cautious advocacy of the 
Young Turks’ plans. 

She readily found women and men, too, in 
the household who hated the Sultan—and their 
hatred she could justify by her knowledge of 
his wicked atrocities. Slowly and tactfully she 
went on with the constructive work with which 
she was charged. Sometimes before she had 
made the desired convert she would be suspected, 
and perhaps would suddenly disappear; but 
more often she would succeed, and win over 
some important man to the liberal view. She 
might have given reputation or youth or position 
to the service, but she would have given them 
all if she could buy with them her country’s 
freedom from the tyrant’s rule. 

So under strange skies, with customs of dress 
and family widely different from ours, with 
ideals of conduct and character varying greatly 
from those of the Christian wife and mother, 
these Turkish women have been making the 
sort of history by which the world is helped 


onward. 
* ® 


CONVICTED “GRAFTERS.” 
he opinion once held by too many state 
and municipal officials that public office 
is chiefly an opportunity for illicit profit 
at the public expense is meeting sharp rebuke 
through the constantly rising standard of politi- 
cal morals. The conviction of the men impli- 
cated in the dishonesties which attended the 
building of the Pennsylvania State-House, the 
punishment of the Pittsburg councilmen who 
conspired to defraud the city for the benefit of 
themselves and certain favored banks, and the 
sensational trials and convictions which have 
followed the disclosure of municipal corruption 
in San Francisco are all cases in point. 

In Boston, too, there have been trials and 
convictions growing out of the investigation into 
public affairs made by the recent finance com- 
mission in that city. In this case the pilferings 
were small,—the three men who were found 
guilty got only five hundred dollars between 
them,—but that merely indicates that the public 
conscience is becoming sensitive even to minor 
crimes, 

The pleas urged by counsel in mitigation of 
the offenses in Boston well illustrate the dis- 
torted point of view which unfaithful servants 
hold. First it was maintained that robbing the 
city is by no means so serious or censurable a 
thing as stealing from individuals. To this the 
judge replied that it is worse, for it involves 
not only larceny, but breach of trust as well. 

Then one of the lawyers begged for leniency 
on the ground that his client had no doubt 
followed the example of officials who had gone 
unpunished, and had acted upon the belief, 
widely accepted among public servants, that 
such pickings were part of the perquisites of his 
oftice. There was some truth in the statement 
itself, but as an argument against the infliction 
of punishment it needs no refutation. A prompt 
jail sentence was the judge’s reply. 


e¢ ¢ 


A NEW FEDERATION OF ARTS. 


n occurrence which may have future conse- 
A quences of great importance took place 
in Washington the -other day, when an 
American Federation of Arts was formed, for 
definite and specific purposes, rather than with 
a desire to imitate European countries. 

There were present at the meeting delegates 
from more than seventy art societies. Vice- 
President Sherman received them, and Senator 
Root stated the purposes for which they had 
gathered. The officers chosen represent sculp- 
ture, architecture and painting, and a board of 
directors, consisting of nineteen members, is to 
be appointed from among the best-known artists 
and architects in the country. 

The headquarters and annual meeting of the 














new federation will be in Washington, quite 
fittingly, for the influencing of the art of the 
nation, in the broadest sense, is the fundamental 
object of the organization. In furtherance of 
this work, the federation will try to use the 
strength of the subsidiary organizations holding 
membership to establish art schools and exhibi- 
tion galleries; to secure the appointment of 
a commission or the establishment of a govern- 
ment bureau to supervise public architecture ; 
to support the plan of the Burnham park 
commission for the development of the city of 
Washington ; and, in general, to help to cultivate 
public taste. 

The possibilities of such a federation are not 
yet fully understood in this country. Artists 
understand them, but the lay public does not. 
It may be necessary for the artists to lay aside 
their well-known scorn of mercenary and mate- 
rialistic influences, and set forth a few object- 
lessons on the way that art ‘‘pays.’’ That. it 
does pay no one doubts who prices real estate 
in towns and cities, or parts of them, where 
taste has been exercised and art displayed in 
making use of natural beauties and in archi- 
tecture. Next to sanitation, there is probably 
nothing that ‘‘pays’’ a town better than art. 


* @ 


BUYING A HAT. 


en make sport of the trials of women over 

the purchase of a spring bonnet. A 

recent cartoon by McCutcheon, the 

genial satirist of the Chicago Tribune, suggests 
that men also have their troubles. 

The cartoon shows the customer in a shop, 
demanding the latest style in straw hats. A 
sailor shape is offered, and he tries it on. 
The face that looks at him from the mirror is 
so different from the one to which he has been 
accustomed all winter that the hat is rejected 
unhesitatingly. Then an Alpine Panama is 
tried, followed by others of different shapes. 
Not one is satisfactory to him, and he departs, 
still wearing his stiff winter derby. 

Many a young man has had a similar experi- 
ence. The older men have usually learned what 
style of a straw hat they like, and wear one 
of the same shape year after year. . Even they 
are sometimes almost ready to yield to the desire 
for variety. Yet, in nine cases out of ten, after 
trying on all the other shapes, they call for one 
of the old style. 

The psychological situation is not the same 
when one buys a silk hat. No young man 
ever tried on such a hat without a feeling of 
gratification that it was so becoming. Behind 
the gratification, and largely responsible for it, 
lies the long-cherished desire to have a ‘‘stove- 
pipe’”’ hat. If it is two sizes too big for him it 
makes little difference. The fact that it is a 
**stove-pipe’’ is enough. He can face an army, 
or that more trying assembly, a group of his 
female relatives, without flinching, conscious 
that he is wearing the proper thing. 

But there are so many shapes of straw hats, 
designed for so many tastes, that all the kinds 
of a man that go to make up every individual 
have a struggle for the mastery when it comes 
to deciding which shall have the hat it likes. 


* @ @ 


he terror of leprosy seems to be lessening with 

the years. Ten persons who had been resi- 
dents of the leper colony on Molokai were recently 
taken to Honolulu and reéxamined, at the sugges- 
tion of a legislative committee. Of those exam- 
ined, only one was found still to have traces of the 
disease. The others were discharged as cured, 
although some had suffered more than twenty 
years. There have been cures at the leper hos- 
pital and colony in Louisiana and patients dis- 
eharged. Physicians also are now generally 
agreed that leprosy is much less contagious than 
was formerly supposed, and some go so far as to 
say that in temperate climates like that of the 
northern part of the United States it is hardly 
contagious at all. 


— newspapers report that one queer and 
unexpected result of the old-age-pension act 
has been to increase the sale of beer. The old 
men and women who used to go only occasionally 
to the’beer shops for a glass of beer are becoming 
regular habitués of the public houses, and the sale 
to the pensioners of beer to be taken home is 
increasing. Moreover, the increase of the pen- 
sioner’s means is developing in him a tendency to 
“treat” his friends. Yet it is said that there is no 
perceptible increase of drunkenness. One would 
like to know what effect would be substituted for a 
beer-shop boom in a community under prohibition. 
oO" the .active list of the United States regular 
army there are now only fifteen officers who 
saw service in the Civil War, and all of these will 
be retired by the age limit, sixty-four years, within 
the next six.years. The youngest of the fifteen, 
Col. John L. Clem, is known in history as “the 
drummer boy of Shiloh,” and he was under eleven 
years of age when he beat the drum at the head 
of the Union troops in the famous charge of that 
battle. nee 
he Bureau of Fisheries is perfecting plans 
for the artificial propagation of fresh-water 
mussels. The shells are used to make pearl 
buttons, an industry which is threatened by the 
rapidity with which the fresh-water mussels in the 
upper waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
are being used. The mussel sheds its eggs in the 
mud at the bottom of the river, but unless a fish 
comes along and stirs them up out of the depths 
and they can fasten themselves on the gills or the 
fins of the fish, the eggs do not live. The artificial 
method is to place the eggs in the mud in a tank, 
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with fish thrashing them up over and over again. 
Sometimes as many as a hundred eggs will attach 
themselves to the gills or fins of one fish. The 
eggs are attached to the fish until they hatch. 
Then they slough off, and sink to the bottom of 
the tank hardy young mussels which need only 
time to develop, when they can be transplanted to 
the beds of streams where they are known to 
thrive best. The only fresh-water biological sta- 
tion in America is being built at Fairport, Iowa, 
just above Muscatine, in the center of the pearl 
industry, and when finished will be devoted chiefly 
to the artificial propagation of fresh - water 
mussels, 





* ¢ 


DOMESTIC RETRIBUTION. 


Dee since her marriage young Mrs. Billings had 
worshiped her Lares and Penates with suffi- 
cient devotion, but on this particular servantless 
Saturday she was literally kneeling in the service 
of these exacting little domestic gods. A ring at 
the front door-bell, followed by the insistent clat- 
tering of the knocker, only made her set her lips 
together and go harder to work. 

“They can ring and knock and pound till they’re 
tired. I won’t go!” she said firmly to herself; 
then she jumped to her feet with a sudden little 
shriek of dismay, and fumbled at her apron-strings, 
for the tapping now came from the side door, and 
Hillsover was known to be informal. 

“It’s only me,” said a blithe, disengaged voice ; 
and Mrs. Lambert, large, well-meaning, and given 
to staying heavily in one place for hours, walked 
into the kitchen. 

“My dear!” she said, with tragedy. “‘I only 
just heard that Sarah had rushed off in a tantrum, 
and I said to Mr. Lambert that.I simply must run 
down and tell you how sorry I was. 

“So sweet of you!” murmured Mrs. Billings, 
conventionally. 

“And he said, ‘Oh, don’t, Angie! She’ll be too 
busy and worried,’ but I only knew how I should 
feel if Martha and Jenny were to fly off and leave 
me all of a heap. I should go crazy. Well, I’m 
sure I’d go to bed, anyhow, and Mr. Lambert 
eould just take his meals at the hotel. Why don’t 
you try that?” 

“It does sound feasible,” answered Mrs. Billings, 
dryly. “But you see, the French department 
meets here to-night. It can’t be put off very well, 
and there are a thousand little undone, half-done 
things waiting forme. Do you mind my going on 
with my work? I am rather rushed.” 

“Not at all, my dear,” replied Mrs. Lambert, 
cordially. ‘‘I’d love to watch you. I’m really 
very domestic myself, though I don’t get much 
ehance nowadays. My two maids are treasures, 
treasures!” and she settled herself to thorough 
enjoyment in the most comfortable chair in the 
room, and then marveled at the usual morning 
procession of butchers and bakers and candle- 
stick-makers. : 

“How do you stand such constant interruption ?” 
she asked. “I should go mad.” 

“One gets used to many things here,” answered 
Mrs. Billings, significantly, and if her subsequent 
conversation was monosyllabic and her attention 
somewhat detached, Mrs. Lambert did not notice 
it. At last she rose to go. 

“You look tired, dear,” she said, sympathet- 
ically. ““Nowdon’t overdo. I’m so afraid of your 
taxing your strength too far,” and she departed 
as one who confers a blessing. 

Ten minutes later Professor Billings was met 
at the front door by a despairing wife. ‘There’s 
no dinner ready,” she announced. “And if you’ve 
got a two-o’clock recitation you’ll just have to eat 
sardines and bread and jam. Mrs. Lambert was 
here all the morning, and I really couldn’t do a 
thing, though I pretended to.” 

“What! Large Mrs. Lambert in our little, little 
kitchen!” exclaimed Mr. Billings. Fortunately he 
had a saving sense of humor. 

“Yes, she was, and I only hope she’ll lose those 
domestic treasures soon! Then I’ll go over there 
and stay and stay—and never budge!” she ended, 
with a little burst. 

“That won’t be Lenten coals of fire,” remarked 
Mr. Billings, philosophically, as he sat down to 
his canned dinner. 

“Well, perhaps not,” and Mrs. Billings laughed 
in spite of her vexation. ‘But I’ll take her over a 
cake, too. That’ll be the coals. The staying is 
just sheer domestic retribution!” 


* @ 


CURLS OR CREST. 


n the recent admirable biography of Prof. Carla 

Wenckebach of Wellesley, her close friend and 
successor, Margarethe Miiller, has introduced 
to the general public a figure long honored for 
scholarship, loved for kindliness, and smiled at 
for quaint and delightful oddities of character and 
res within the bounds of the “College Beau- 
tiful.” 

“Little Bismarck,” the girls sometimes nick- 
named the genial but masterful German professor, 
with her short hair and serviceable clothes of 
unconsciously mannish effeet. Mannish by inten- 
tion she never was; but she had, from her tomboy 
childhood, a curious impatience of fripperies and 
lack of personal vanity. She was a girl of fifteen 
when she wrote home casually from school: 

“By the way, I wear my hair short now; got rid 
of braids, hairpins and appendages six. months 
ago; feel very free and light without them. My 
friends wail about the loss of my ‘beautiful thick 
hair’; but what is the use of beauty if it causes 
continual annoyance?” 

Some years later, in New York, she received a 
comically apt reply to this youthfully philosophic 
query. She had applied to an agent to secure her 
a position as governess, and was promptly assured 
that if she wished a recommendation she must 
wear more stylish clothes and change her way of 
doing her hair. 

“The essential consideration is,’ the agent said, 
‘not what’s in your head, but what’s on it.’ So I 
went to a little Parisian, who knew what the 
matter was even before I explained. ‘If you 
don’t want to take the trouble to dress your hair 
every day,’ she said, ‘why don’t you wear a false 
front?’ I was just about to shout a determined 
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NEVER! when she dexterously put one of those 
curly things on my head. And really—the little 
curls framed my face quite pleasingly, and looked 
exactly as if they had grown on my own scalp. 
Now if fortune comes my way, you will know what 
has attracted the fickle thing.” 

Quite certainly, after fortune was attracted, the 
commercially inspired curls disappeared forever. 


All her girls and her friends remember well what | 


one of them describes as “‘that wonderful square 
head of hers, with its crown of short blonde hair, 


which bristled up over her fine brow like the erest 


of an alert bird.” 

For details of costume or coiffure she never 
learned to care, although on festal occasions she 
donned, with a childlike taste for mere brightness, 
an abundance of sparkling ornaments and fabrics 
of startlingly brilliant hues. Her interest in 
her own appearance remained small; but to 
beauty in others she was keenly responsive. In 
her last illness, when a lovely young student friend 
came to call, she insisted that the girl’s chair be 
so placed that she, from her bed, could comfort- 
ably “see the pretty pussy” all the time. 


* ¢ 


CENTRAL-AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


Oo" Spanish-American neighbors to the south 
are little known -to us, and indeed they are 
not well understood by the outside world. They 
have a land and a climate that render them inde- 
pendent of trade. The mountains interfere with 
travel, and each community meets its own wants. 
The author of “Around the Caribbean and across 
Panama” gives an interesting picture of the social 
life which he found at Olancho, among the moun- 
tains of Honduras. 

One beautiful moonlight night, as I strolled about 
alone, I passed the shop of a humble shoemaker, 
who was seated before his door. As I passed, he 

litely invited me to a seat. Such an invitation 

id seem a little strange from my shoemaker, yet 


not wishing to appear rude, I accepted his invita- 
tion, and found well informed about the valley 
and its histo: 

Presently the Governor of Olancho came 


y 
passing by, and the shoemaker invited him to a 
seat, which he accepted at once; then a senator 
for the district, and one of the richest men in the 
city came that way, and he, too, seated himself 
at the shoemaker’s door. 

Surely we were a mixed company, yet no differ- 
ences were made; a shoemaker, a stranger who 
had come among them, one of the city’s richest 
men, and the governor of the province, all on a 
pleasant footing together, without any pretension. 

Yet the shoemaker never failed in due respect, 
nor was there anything in his manner from which 
one might infer that he did not think himself good 
enough to pay his respects where respect was due. 


e ¢ 


WHAT CINDERELLA REALLY WORE. 


oubtless in reading the parchments of the old 

French chroniclers many mistakes and mis- 
understandings occurred. The manuscripts were 
so dingy and difficult and undecipherable! 


Of all such errors, one made by Charles Perrault 
is the most evident and the widest spread. When 
he was writing his fairy-tales to amuse the seven- 
teenth-century courtiers of France, he had, natur- 
ally enough, recourse to the old French chronicles. 
There he read that Cinderella—or whatever her 
name was in those bygone days—went to the ball 
in slippers of vair, the royal fur of that time, 
miniver, as it is now known. 

But Perrault misreading the text, decked out 
his heroine in slippers of verre,—glass,—a very dif- 
ferent thing. The real Cinderella probably glided 
softly down the dance in those fgg ——. 
fur-bordered shoes of medieval days. Thanks 

Monsieur Perrault, however, she will forever 
Click-clack down the corridors of time, for those 
little, clattering glass slippers belong to her as 
much now as his swaggering shoes of leather to 
Puss in Boots. 


* ¢ 


DROPPING “G’S.” 


here is a proverb to the effect that the child is 
father tothe man. Some young people, among 
whom was doubtless Gwendolyn of the following 
story, take it to mean that the child should instruct 
the man, and act accordingly. She and her parent 
were together in the sitting-room one morning, 
says the New York Times. 

Mr. Park had just made some remark. 

“© father,” said the little girl, ““you must not 
drop your final ‘g’s.’” 

“But I haven’t been droppin’ ’em.” 

“There you go again. . roppin’.’ And you sa: 
‘comin’,’ and ‘goin’,’ and ‘eatin’,’ without any fina 
‘*g’ at all. It’s awful, father.” 

A Foca 

* eae.” said her father. 

o Ss o> 
“May I drop the final ‘g’ in ‘egg’?” 

“O father! . = 
*® ¢ 


AN UNNECESSARY ADJUNCT. 


any of us have heard of the woman traveller 

who, while riding through the Yosemite, ex- 
claimed, “Oh, I do love scenery; it adds so!” 
M. C. M. Simpson, in ““Many Memories of Many 
People,” inst an opposite case where the 
scenery was considered not only unneeded, but 
rather obtrusive. In speaking of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, the famous English statesman, 
the writer says: 

Although greatly beloved, he had a very cold 
manner. He was a marked contrast to his enthu- 
siastic wife, Lady Theresa, who once complained 
that a tree overshadowed a window of the drawing- 
room of their country house, and interfered with 
the view. id Lewis, calmly and rather con- 
temptuously : 

™ can’t you, when you come into the coun- 
try, — your back to the window and read a 





* ¢ 
TOO POINTED. 


r. Howard was a man of exceedingly few 
words. He positively disliked to talk, as an 
Indian dislikes to smile. One day, says the Wash- 
ington Star, he went into a music-store to buy the 
music of an opera for his sister. The clerk came 
up, and to him Mr. Howard said, in his quiet way: 
** ‘Mikado’ libretto.” 
The salesman frowned. 
“What's that?” he asked. 
“*Mikado’ libretto,” repeated the other. 
“Me no speakee Italiano,” said the clerk, sha- 
king his head. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing- 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [dAde. 

———_@—_—_ 
For Impaired Nerve Force 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves ex- 

haustion, headache and impaired digestion. [Adv. 
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We can help you to prepare by mail to increase your 
salary. Send for beautiful prospectus, mailed free. 
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gold-plated 
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We make this offer so as to secure your name 
mail you at the same time interesting 
tion best bicycle tires made. 


Gé@J TIRES 


wear the longest—ride the easiest—least liable 
to punctures. For sale by all dealers and 
supplied on new wheels when specified. 
© Send your dealer’s name and 4c stamps to pay for 
mailing, and we will send the scarf pin at once. 
G & J TIRE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 



















SEE THE  ) 


DASHER! 


Shaped like Mixing Spoons 


—every housewife knows 
how superior this shape is 
to an ordinary spoon for 
mixing purposes. Auto- 
matic Wood Scrapers take 
the cream from sides of 
can and throw it toward 
the center, where the 
“mixing spoons” catch it 
and beat it as by hand 
making the smoothest 
cream ever produced. 
J > 
Ice Cream in 2 to 4 Minutes. 
uickest time. Least labor. Leastice, All the 
metal parts that come in contact with the cream 
are covered with pure block tin. All of the metal 
parts outside are galvanized and will not rust. Tubs 
of best grade Northern pine treated with a prepa- 
ration that makes them api ° f 
If your dealer hasn’t the Alaska we will send 
two-quart size prepaid on receipt of $2.00. 


Ask your dealer first. 
Send for Booklet with Ice Cream Recipes. 








THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., Winchendon, Mass. 





jury. 
without danger of leakage. 












WIZARD Michel pita 
REPEATING a * Pattd 


LIQUID PISTOL\ 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without 

Perfectly safe to carry 
Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. ith Pistol 55c. oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





An American’s sense of projecting 
himself far beyond the skies and hills of 
his forefathers is largely responsible for 
his self-assurance—for his mental vigor 
and the progress which this has meant. 


The Sixth Sense—the sense of pro- 
jection—is due to the telephone.. It is due 
to the Bell telephone system which at any 
instant conveys his personality, if not his 
person, to any part of the country. It 
carries his voice with directness to the ear 
of the person wanted. Carries it with its 
tone qualitiesand inflections—things which 
are vital to the expression of personality. 


Bell telephone service is more than a 
mere carrier of messages. It is a system 
of sensitive wire nerves, carrying the 
perception-message to the nerve centre 
and the return message simultaneously. 
It is the only means of communication 
which thus carries the message and the 
answer instantly. While you are pro- 
jecting your personality—the strength of 


phone at his elbow. 


The American Telephone 





your individuality, to the distant point, 
the party at the other end is projecting 
his personality, at the same instant and 
by the same means, to you. 


You are virtually in two places at once. 


Though this service is in a class by 
itself, the Bell telephone has no fight with 
the other public utilities. Its usefulness 
is dove-tailed into all other utilities. 
Each ofthe others is unquestionably made 
more effective by the Bell telephone. 


A telegram is delivered from receiving 
office to house by felephone. The more 
people telegraph, the more they fele- 
phone. The more people travel, the 
more they felephone. The more ener- 
getically a man pursues business of any 
kind, the more he needs and uses the 
telephone. 

The universal Bell telephone gives 
every other utility an added usefulness. It 
provides the Nation with its Sixth Sense. 


A business man has one important arm of his business 
paralyzed if he does not have a Long Distance Tele- 
It extends his personality to its 
fullest limitations—applies the multiplication table 
to his business possibilities. 


It keeps things moving. 


and Telegraph Company 


And Associated Companies 
Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 
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MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 


S°WANTED-A RIDER AGEN 


Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 
Ul particulars and spectas offer at once. 
FQUIRED unti 
U. 8. without a cent Eepeett in advance, prepay freight, anc 


single wheels, im 
parts, repairs and equipment of all kinds at Aad/ ¢ 
in send you free 


IN EACH TOWN 


and district toride 
and exhibit a 1909 


you receive and approve of your bicycle. We shi 


ch time you may ride the bicycle and 


h. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bieycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
FACTORY PRICES small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen's 
srofits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle DO 
Nor BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any Price until you receive our catalogues 
and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 
when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
you WILL BE ASTONISHED our superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 
can make for 1909. We sell the highest grade bicycles for 
satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BIC 


less money than any other factory. We are 


YCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 


under your own name plate at double. our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
usually have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 


Yescriptive bargain lists mailed free. 


rted roller chains and pedals, 
te 


usual retail prices. 
by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 


eat fund of interesting matter and useful information; also a wonder/ui proposition 
on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now 


Dept. H 5O, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE LEGEND OF THE 
MEASURING- WORM 


4, BY — GUITERMAN ' 
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here Merced the river comes forth from the 
hills 
Of wondrous Yosemite, barren and lone, 
El Capitan lifts from the cafion and fills 
The sky with his bigness, a bulwark of stone ; 


Time-weathered El Capitan looms o’er the trail, 
That giant enthroned whom the Indians term 

Old Tu-tok-a-nu-la—Great Chief of the Vale; 
The magical Cliff of the Measuring-Worm. 

Like bronze-shafted lances aglow in the sun 
They flashed through the waters that echoed 

their noise, 

They startled the valley with rollicking fun— 

Do-e-no and Ah-no, two Indian boys; 


They raced with the trout and the silvery bream 
Till, wearied of sport, from the shallows they 
crept 
To climb a huge boulder awash in the stream ; 
And there, in the warmth of the noontide, they 
slept. 
But hidden there lay in that boulder’s deep breast 
The Wizard who claimed all the dale as his own— 
The Chief of the Valley; in wrathful unrest 
He troubled the heart of the ponderous stone 


To swell with his anger: It broadened and rose 
In silence, a mountain sheer-sided and high, 

Till, girdled with clouds and their burdening snows, 
It lifted the lads to the vault of the sky. 


Now, far spread the news like the wind-hurried 
flame 
On the prairie ; and swift as the torrent descends 
The beasts from their lairs in the wilderness came 
To rescue their two little playmates and friends. 


And up leaped the Field-Mouse—but only his 
length ; 
And up leaped the Squirrel—but only to fail ; 
And up leaped the Beaver—for all of his strength 
He dropped with a smack on his paddlesome tail. 


And up leaped the Grizzly, the chief of his clan— 
To shiver the hills with the shock of his fall. 
The Cimarron leaped as a Cimarron can; 
The great Mountain-Lion leaped farthest of all; 


Yet, lofty and smooth as the face of the moon, 
That cliffside, unvanquished, heaved over the 
plain ; 
The crafty Coyote, the wily Raccoon 
Held powwow and council—but ever in vain. 


But while they were leaping or striving to climb, 
The Measuring-Worm, that was feeblest of all, 

Was hunching and creeping, an inch at a time; 
For hours and hours he measured the wall 


Undaunted ; while, trailing behind him, he spun 
A gossamer filament, dainty yet firm; 
So toiling from setting to rising of sun 
He triumphed—that conquering Measuring- 
Worm! 


Do-e-no and Ah-no in gladness and hope 
Acclaimed him; and, seizing the shimmering 
strand, 
They reeled up a thread, then a thong, then a rope, 
And came down the precipice, hand-over-hand! 


Still Tu-tok-a-nu-la looks over the dells 

And dreams of the days ere the oak was a germ; 
And still in his shadow the Indian tells 

The marvelous tale of the Measuring-Worm. 
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The Religion of the Smile and Flower 


— ellow fever was epi- 
HN, Uv demic in New Orleans. 


From the French 
market to the river, and all 
along the levee, and back 
through the old city, the 
terror spread. Every one 
who could get away went, 
: and those who remained, 
vs quarantined, sat down to a 
battle with death. To be in a city, yet cut off 
from the world, this, if anything, is isolation. 
To be surrounded with and dependent upon men 
and women, any one of whom may yet prove 
the source of a deadly contagion, this is the 
occasion of despair or even of madness. 

But science had brought a ground of encour- 
agement. Men need not fear each other, but 
the mosquito. And good sense and religion all 
united to emphasize the lesson: the city’s sal- 
vation lay in united and unselfish effort for the 
common good. 

Prominent among the workers was a young 
minister who had refused to flee from the city, 
and whose work day by day in the midst of 
danger brought comfort to the dying and hope 
to those in despair. 

The health officers and the volunteer commit- 
tees had been laboring to screen all cisterns and 
vaults where mosquitoes could breed, and had 
just about finished their work when a storm 
tore away the thin netting, and made innumer- 
able new pools for the breeding of the fever- 
spreading pests. 

Men heard the rain and wind in the night 
with sinking of heart, and rose the next day 
to find their precautions vain and their labors 
futile. What was left but to curse God and 
die? 
















It was on that morning that the headquarters 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION (§py 





of the committee flamed out a new motto, pla- 
carded there by the young minister: 

Wear a smile on your face and a flower in your 
buttonhole. 


Men would not have heeded a sermon more 
dogmatic ; but few could resist the persuasion of 
a homily so sensible and short. They pinned 
on the flower, smiled, and took heart, and went 
about the hard duty of repairing the work the 
storm had destroyed. And now, as they look 
back upon those days of distress, it seems to 
them a message from heaven that came to them 
in their need—‘‘Wear a smile on your face and 
a flower in your buttonhole.’’ 

There are many persons who face hard situa- 
tions and need the same message, and need it 
as a message of faith in God. God reigns, and 
through evil and good will cause all things to 
work together for good. Faith such as this 
may well blossom in the smile and flower, and 
these will surely carry the gospel of hope and 
trust to other lives, and cause religion to become 
contagious. 

It is written in the Word of God, ‘‘Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on thee.’’ A mind so stayed must bring peace 
to other minds. The smile of serene trust re- 
flects itself in the life that sees the smile. The 
flower of hope blossoms in other hearts than his 
who plucks and wears it. 

When duty is hard, and your own faith is 
low, ‘‘Wear a smile on your face and a flower 
in your buttonhole.’’ . 


AN ANTEREVOLUTIONARY MOB. 


ven the most justifiable revolution has its 
FE unjust side. In a book called “The Loyal- 
ists of Massachusetts and the Other Side of 
the American Revolution,” Mr. James H. Stark 
shows that the patriotism of the war for independ- 
ence was not always kept within civilized bounds, 
and that outrages really outrageous were com- 
mitted. After the passing of the Stamp Act and 
the adoption of the Patrick Henry resolves, treason 
was openly talked of. A letter from Governor 
Hutchinson, written to a friend at the time, tells 
its own story: 
Boston, Aug. 30, 1765. 
To Richard Jackson. 


My Dear Sir: I came from my house at Milton 
the 26in the morning. After dinner it was whis- 
pered in the town there would be a mob at night, 
and that Paxton, Hallowell, the custom house, 
and admiralty officers’ houses would be attacked ; 
but my friends assured me that the rabble were 
satisfied with the insult I had received, and that I 
was become rather popular. 

In the evening, whilst I was at supper and my 
children round me, somebody ran in and said the 
mob were coming. I directed my children to fi 
to a secure place, and shut up my house as I 
done before, intending not to quit it; but my eldest 
daughter repented her —- me, hastened back 
and protested that she would not quit the house 
unless I did. 

I couldn’t stand against this, and withdrew with 
her to a neighboring house where I had been but 
a few minutes before the hellish crew fell upon 
= house with the rage of devils, and in a moment 
with axes split down the doors and entered. 

y son being in the great entry heard them cry 
“He is upstairs, we’ll have him.” 

Some ran immediately as high as the top of the 
house, then filled the rooms below and the cellar, 
and others’ remained without the house to be 
employed there. 

essages soon came one after another to the 
house where I was to inform me the mob were 
coming, in pursuit of me, and I was obliged to 
retire through = and gardens to a house more 
remote, where I remained until 4 o’clock, by which 
time one of the best finished houses in the Prov- 
pee had nothing remaining but the bare walls and 

oors. 

Not content with tearing off all the wainscot 
and hangings, and splitting the doors to pieces, 
they beat down the partition walls; and although 
that alone cost them near two hours, they cut 
down the cupola or lanthorn, and Loe | — to 
take the slate and boards from the roof, and were 
prevented —— by the sens da; light from 
a total demolition of the building. The garden 
house was laid flat, and all my trees, etc., broke 
down to the ground. Such ruin was never seen in 
America, 

Besides my plate and family pictures, household 
furniture of every kind, my own, my children, and 
servants’ apparel, they earried off about £900 
sterling in money and emptied the house of every- 
thing whatsoever, except a part of the kitchen 
furniture, not batten. | a single book or paper in 
it, and have scatte or destroyed all the manu- 
scripts and other popes I had been collecting for 
thi M years together, besides a great number of 
public papers in my custody. 
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A CHANCE FOR A YOUNG MAN. 


man who owns a store in a certain town, 

Says a writer in the Retail Clerks’ National 

Advocate, not long ago advertised for help, 
and receiving several applications, forwarded to 
each writer a typewritten letter containing a 
string of questions to be answered. Definiteness, 
if not brevity, is the charm of the composition. 
What the returns were is not known. This is the 
letter: 


Dear Sir. I want a man to work in a second- 
hand store in ——. I open the store at seven in 
the morning and close at eight at night, ny 
Saturdays and the tenth and fifteenth of the 
month, when I keep open till nine. I handle new 
and second-hand goods, do some loaning business 
and handle railroad tickets. 

How much experience have you had in the 
second-hand business? 

Are you a good repair man on stoves? 

Are you a good repair man on furniture? 

Are you a good repair man on guns and watches? 

Are you a good repair man on sewing-machines? 
, — * ae a good salesman? Bookkeeper? Col- 
ector 


Are you good at keeping a store looking neat 
and clean? 

Are you competent and willing to take charge 
of the buying and selling, and assume control of 
the business 

A» you married, and how much family have 
you 
Can you give references? If so, please do. 

Can you give bond? 

Can you do paper-hanging? 

Can you do painting? 

Have you ever used a typewriter any? 

Have you_ever had any experience loaning 
money on collateral? 

Have you ever loaned money on real estate? 





Will you keep all business transactions strictly 
confidential 

Are you energetic and willing and able to do all 
kinds of work? 

There is always peety to be done around a 
ay 4 of this kind, and I do not want to hire a man 

sit around the stove and talk. I have had too 
many of that kind eee 

Do you drink intoxicating liquor? 

Do you gamble? 

Would you like to stay permanently if we got 
on well together? 

How soon could you come? 

Please state wages desired. 

Enclose your photograph, and, if possible, I 
will return it to you. 

Would you care to work on Sundays? 

Would Pan be willing to sign an agreement to 

ve me rty days’ notice whenever you wish to 
leave my employment and to leave fifteen days’ 
wages on deposit, to be forfeited in case you 
break this agreement? 

I am sending these questions to several different 
applicants. I do not expect to find a man who 
can answer them all satisfactorily. So if you 
think you would like the position, answer them 
the best you can. 


WISDOM“. 


Ps Rest. 






heard, within my chamber pent, 
The dawn’s reveille blown; 

I rose and found the world intent 
On business of its own. 

The birds were singing as they wrought, 
The south wind was astir, 

With spring’s light-hearted gossip fraught 
I heard the buds confer. 


No hand had sown the lavish seed 
That clothed the earth with green ; 
And who had taught the trees their need 
Of such a leafy screen? 
Before man came with conquering stride 
This wondrous work began, 
And haply these again shall hide 
The proudest works of man. 


The wisdom I have sought is here 
And with no seeking found ; 

It journeys with the fruitful year 
In an eternal round. 

And while the changing seasons pass 
I’ll watch them ebb and flow, 

And when God whispers to the grass, 
I, too, shall learn to grow. 


A PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


r. Holden was in one of those cheerful, 
M mildly philosophical moods, when he likes 
to think aloud and impart a portion of his 
wisdom to his wife. ‘“‘Did you ever stop to think, 
my dear,” he said, “that the greatest effect civili- 
zation has had upon life is in conferring leisure?” 
He went on to develop his thesis: 


**We talk about how hard we have to work to 
‘make a living,’ as we put it, that is, to get enough 
to eat and wear and a place to sleep. But just 
take the case of the lower animals. They don’t 
have to bother about clothes or to think much 
about shelter; but, on the other hand, all their 
waking hours are given to procuring their food. 
Watch the cows in the pasture. They’re eating 
all the time, except when they lie down for a little 
while in the heat of the day; and the fact that they 
have to travel for their food gives them the exer- 
cise that keeps them in good health. 

“Tt is the same way with the birds and with all 
wild animals. The very effort necessary to get 
their food is what keeps them well. 

“So it was with primeval man. It took about 
all of his time to hunt and fish. It was the work 
of his hands, his whole body, as well as his brain 
that supplied his table; therefore he kept in ‘ood 
physical condition and relished his food. Did you 
ever hear an Indian complain that he had ‘no 
appetite’? No, ma’am 

“T believe the time will come when man—civi- 
lized man—will learn the lesson and return to the 
old order of things; when all of us, no matter 
what our occupation, will do some work with our 

ands, in order to procure our food. And we 
shall be the better for it, too. 

“That is really the secret of the charm that 
hunting and fis! ng and camp life have for men. 
They restore the old fundamental conditions of 
eating one’s bread in the sweat of one’s brow. 
tell you, when you have tramped five miles for a 
mess of trout, there’s some taste to them. Gettin 
back to —— the feeling of the primeva! 
man—is what restores.” 

“But I thought savages cultivated the soil, too 
—raised little patches of corn and other things 
sometimes, didn’t they?” suggested Mrs. Holden, 


m z 

“Certainly they did, my dear, certainly! But 
don’t you see how my theory holds fo there, 
too? They could get the product of the soil for 
food only Db; bee mg with their hands, and —” 

“That is lust what I was thinking,” interrupted 
Mrs. Holden. “I was wonderin you couldn’t 

et_ something of the feeling of the primeval man 

hoeing the garden to-night. You’ve really no 
idea how high the weeds are.” 

As Holden stopped a few moments to rest his 
back that evening, he remarked, somewhat irrele- 
vantly, to Simpson, across the fence: ‘It’s funny 
how unfitted women are for pure, speculative 
Serr. Tt never seems interest them 
unless they can tack it onto some confounded 
practical thing or other.” 





THE FIRST ROAD -MAKERS. 


he buffalo was a good surveyor. It did not 
7 reason out why it should go in a certain 
direction, but its sure instinct took it by the 
easiest and most direct paths, over high lands and 
low, to the salt-licks and watercourses which were 
its goal. The authors of “The Story of the Great 
Lakes,” Edward Channing and M. F. Lansing, say 
that the buffalo observed something like the prin- 
ciples which to-day govern the civil engineer. 


As soon as the explorer landed on the southern 
shores of Lakes Erie, Michigan and Superior, he 
came upon buffalo roads or “traces.” Sometimes 
these were narrow ditches, a foot wide and from 
six inches to two feet deep, trodden down by the 
impact of thousands of hoofs, as herd after herd 
of buffaloes had stamped along in single file 
behind their leaders. 

When the first path became too deep for com- 
fort, because of repeated travel, the buffaloes 
would abandon it and begin a second path along- 
side the first, and thus the frequented traces 
would be gradually wide 


i 





of these heavy animals 


ne 
Again, an immense herd 
would crash through the forest, breaking in their 








rapid Jecgnase a broad, deep road from one feed- 
ing-gr to another. As this route would be 
followed in and a; by this and other herds, 
it would become level and hard as a rock, so that 
there was great rejoicing in pioneer settlements 
when the weary road-makers, struggling with log 
causeways and swampy holiows, came upon a 
firm, solid buffalo trace. Nor was this an uncom- 
mon experience. 

The line of many of these roads is followed 
to-<lay by our railroads and canals, as it was fol- 
lowed by our log roads and me peg 

The buffalo followed the level of the valley; he 
swerved round high points whenever it was pos- 
sible, a the ridges and watersheds at the 
best natural divides and gorges; and he crossed 
from one side of a stream of water to the other 
repeatedly in order to avoid ———- up from the 
level, after the fashion of our modern loop rail- 


* ¢ 


COMFORT AND DECENCY. 


ound business was back of the introduction 
S of the seemingly extravagant Pullman car 
about fifty years ago. The first sleeper, the 
“Pioneer,” caused a tremendous sensation, says 
C. F. Carter, in his book, ‘““When Railroads were 
New.” All agreed that travelling in such cars 
would be delightful, but the verdict was equally 
unanimous that they were a commercial impos- 
sibility. Why, men would go to bed with their 
muddy boots on; they would spit on the carpets 
and upholstery; they would mar the beautifully 
finished cabinet-work, and—oh, well, it could not 
be done. 
Railroad men and personal friends redoubled 
their efforts to dissuade Mr. Pullman from invi- 


ting ruin. To all these objections he made one 
comprehensive answer, which he had occasion to 


repeat many times in the course of his life: 
‘I have always held that people are very eatly 
influenced by physical surroundings. Take the 


roughest man, a man whose lines have always 
a him into the coarsest and poorest sur- 
roun ‘ings. and bring him into a room elegantly 
a and furnished, and the effect on his bear- 
ing is pronounced and immediate. 

‘I am not at all afraid people will go to bed 
with their boots on. I am convinced that if I 
devote all my energies to providing handsome 
ps a the financial returns will take care of them- 
selves.” 

The sequel has shown pretty clearly that he 
was right. 


MURDER WILL OUT. 


n a county seat in one of the middle Western 
| states dwelt a lawyer who, after a practise of 

thirty years, had accumulated a competence 
and retired. Being a man of much more tlian 
ordinary ability, an excellent speaker, entertain- 
ing decided political views, and enjoying the con- 
fidence of the community, he was urged by his 
friends to run for Congress. He refused. In vain 
they pointed out the fact that a nomination would 
be equivalent to an election, and pledged them- 
selves to secure his nomination. He would not 
listen to them. A man high in the political councils 
of the state came to see him and added his per- 
suasion. 


“You ought to take that office,” he said. “It 
might lead to something higher. You would make 
a national reputation.” 

“That’s what I am afraid of.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Weil,” answered the lawyer, poctiatingty, — 
will tell you, but it is in strict confidence. must 
not go any further. ln | years ago when I was 
young and inexperienced, I pub ished a small 
volume of origina. er. So far as I know, there 
is not a copy of that book in existence now, but 
one would turn up in some corner of the world if I 
were to run for office, and the papers would print 
extracts from it. I wouldn’t have that happen 
for a million dollars. No, sir, nothing doing!” 


* ¢ 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


*¢ ¥ incoln stories” are common, and the tellers of 
them are not as accurate in ascertaining 
their genuineness as they are prolific in 

producing them. The following tale comes froma 

writer in the Chicago Journal, and may or may 

not be a “real Lincoln.” It is, in any event, a 

good story. 

Two farm-hands, Lincoln used to say, were set 
upon by a huge bull while crossing a rocky field. 
One managed to gain a tree. The other took 
refuge in a hole in the tree that proved to have an 
exit in the rear. 

The man who had chosen the hole was no sooner 
in at one end than he was out at the other. With 
a bellow, the bull made for him. He turned and 
again shot like lightning through the hole. The 
bull once more bore down upon him, and once 
more he was in and out of his hole. 

This strange pursuit kept up some minutes. At 
first it mystified the farm-hand up in the tree. 
Then it angered him. 

“Hey,” he shouted, “you idiot! Why don’t you 
stay in the hole?” 

he bull was dashing from one end of the hole 
to the other at at speed, and the man was 
bobbing in and out desperately. He heard, how- 
ever, his comrade’s shout, and found time before 
his next brief disappearance to shout back: 

“Idiot yerself! There’s a bear in the hole!” 


* ¢ 


A SCRIPTURAL EXPLANATION. 


hen William Pengelly was a sailor boy, 
W weather-bound on the coast of Devon- 

shire, he had his earliest geological ex- 
perience, and Mr. 8S. Baring-Gould, the author of 
“Cornish Characters and Strange Events,” says he 
was wont to relate it as is printed below. 


I received my first lesson in geology at Lyme 
Regis very soon after I had entered my teens. A 
laborer, whom I was observing, accidentally broke 
a large stone of blue lias and thus disclosed a fine 
ammonite—the first fossil I had ever seen or heard 


of. 
“What’s that?” I exclaimed. . 
“If you read your Bible you’d know what ’tis,” 
said the workman, somewhat scornfully. 
“T have read my Bible. But what has that to do 


wi 

“In the Bible we’re told there was once a flood 
that covered all the world. At that time all the 
rocks were mud, and the different things that were 
drowned were buried in it, and there’s a snake 
that was buried that way. There are lots of ’em, 
and other things besides, in the rocks and stones 
hereabouts.” 

“A snake! But where’s his head?” 

“You must read the Bible, I tell ’ee, and then 
you'll find out why ’tis some of the snakes ain’t 

‘ot no heads. We’re told there that the seed of 

@ woman shall bruise the serpent’s head; that’s 





how ’tis.” 
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A SAD FATE. 
By Anna M. Pratt. 

A brave young torpedo climbed up on 
a wall, 

Then he took off his tecket : and 
shouted to all, 

‘‘ Hurrah for the Fourth ! 
see me jump!” 

And downward he dashed with a 
terrible bump ; 

With a bump and a bang and a whiz 
and a whack, 

He jumped out of sight, and he never 
came back. 


Little boys, 


—— OS 


LOST IN THE FOG. 
By E. W. Frentz. 
our boys spent their summers at Sea View. 
F They were Willis Carter, Mark Holmes, 
Ned Trowbridge and Jimmie Snow. Since 
all of them could swim a little, their fathers 
agreed that it was safer and better that they 
should own one good, large boat for all the boys 
to use together. 

They named it the Fish Hawk, and in a 
little while were able to row it so well that they 
were sometimes allowed to take short cruises 
about the harbor, and to take their luncheon 
with them, and be gone all day. 

On the morning of the day before the Fourth 
of July they started on what they meant to 
be an exploring trip to Fox Island. They had 
all landed on the island before at different times, 
but no one of them had ever been all round it 
or all over it, and on this day they wanted 
to be real discoverers and explorers; to row 
all round the island and make a map of it. 

Of course a vessel going on a long and dan- 
gerous voyage like that must be well fitted out ; 
so the Fish Hawk was stored with everything 
likely to be needed. 

The landing was made on the island in 
safety and the boat drawn up out of the way 
of the tide. Then Willis and Mark took lines 
and began to fish for cunners off Bird Roek, 
while Ned and Jimmie dug clams on the flats 
at the east end of the island. The dinner was 
one the boys never forgot, but when it was over 
and Ned looked at his watch, they were sur- 
prised to find it was three o’clock; but they 
thought they would still have time to row round 
the island and make the map. As Jimmie 
could draw better than any one of the others, 
it was agreed that he should sit in the bow 
and trace the outlines of the shore. 

Everything was going well, and they had 
got to the end of Bird Rock, when suddenly it 
seemed as if the air had grown colder and the 
shore looked a little dimmer and farther away. 

Jimmie turned quickly and gazed out to 
sea. What he saw made him jump. ‘‘The 
fog, boys, the fog!’’ he cried. ‘‘It is coming 
in. We must get away, quick!’’ 

The Fish Hawk was put about at once and 
headed up the bay for Sea View; but in less 
than five minutes Fox Island and everything 
else had disappeared, and it seemed to the boys 
that they were all alone in the world. 

For a while the boys were too frightened to 
think what they had better do, so they kept 
rowing as hard as they could. ‘‘We were 
headed all right when we started,’’ said Ned, 
“and if we keep on the same way we shall 
come out all right.’’ 

It grew darker and darker, and they knew 
that night was coming on. Then all at once 
there was a great, deep-booming ‘‘Whoo! Whoo! 
Whoo!’ The fog-whistle at the life-saving 
station! But instead of being straight ahead, 
it was away off to the left. 

They brought the boat up into the sound 
again, and went on rowing till their backs 
ached and their hands were sore; and when 
the whistle sounded, it was far off to the right. 

If any one of the boys had been alone he 
would probably have cried; but none of them 
could do that while the others were there. 
It had grown very dark, and the boys were too 
tired to row. They rested for a while, and then 
came again the great ‘‘Whoo! Whoo!’’ of the 
whistle, and this time it was right astern. 

Slowly they took up the oars and began to 
row. For a time there was not a sound except 
the creaking of the oars in the rowlocks and 
the swash of the water against the bows; and 


then out of the darkness and the silence came | 
the deep boom of a gun, and a few seconds | 


later another, and another. 

‘Why, it is the night before the Fourth!’’ 
cried Mark. ‘They have begun to celebrate. 
Now we can find the way.’”’ 

The boys pulled harder than ever at the oars, 
as if they had never felt tired at all, and ev ery 
little while there came the boom of another 























THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
By Zitella Cocke. 

If you should wake one summer morn, And cheering crowds on every hand, 
To sound of loud and merry horn, While every now and then a throng 
And as you listened, far and near Of bells rang out their joyous song, 
A dozen answered, shrill and clear, And I should ask, “ What means this show ?” 
And quick as thought came pop! pop! pop!— Now don’t you think that you would know ? 
As though it never meant to stop — And if, when day was gone, the night 
Of firecrackers, and the town Should bring to you another sight, 
Seemed to be turning upside down, © Of rockets, shooting up so high 
And I should ask, “ What holiday They seem to reach into the sky, 
Is this?” I wonder what you'd say! Such beautiful and wondrous things, 























Great fiery wheels and flaming rings, 

And I should ask, “ Why this display ?” 

I think you'd look at me and say, 

“ Well, I’m surprised you don’t know why! 
This is the Fourth Day of July!” 


And if you saw a smart brigade 

March down the street on dress parade, 
With flying flag, red, white and blue, 
And soldiers stepping, proud and true, 
To music of a big brass band, 





























| gun, and by and by the faint report of a big 
| cracker. Then, when they had stopped a 
moment to listen, and had turned in the direction 
from which they thought the sound came, they 
| saw a faint flash light up the sky, and a moment 
later heard the report of the gun; and while 
| they still looked, high up in the air they caught 
| sight of a great curve of fire, which swept 
gracefully up, turned, started down again, and 
| then burst into a shower of sparks that floated 
| slowly away. It was the first rocket. 
| A few more strokes brought them within 
|}sound of voices, and then, all at once, horns 
| began to blow, and they found themselves in 
the center of a fleet of boats, some with torches 
in the bows, some with search-lights, and their 
fathers were there, and it seemed as if all the 
| rest of the village were there, too, joined in a 
party just setting out to search for the lost 
| voyagers. 
| For once, the night before the Fourth had no 
| attractions. The boys were too tired to cele- 
brate, and glad enough to go straight to bed; 
| and the sun had been up a long time the next 
day before any one of them had crawled out to 
| fire his first cracker or blow the first toot on his 
| horn. 


— aS 


PUZZLES. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
a 

I was driving along the seashore, when whom 
should I spy ahead of me but Cousin 56. He was 
walking on the 1234, 234 he had lost off a 123456. 

II. 

456 and his sister 1234 went to visit Uncle 567 in 
the great West. a saw many wonderful things, 
and two that they heartily TT were their 
visits to the 6789 which their uncle owned, and the 
beautiful 123456789 that grew wild all over his 
ranch. 


| 
1. 
| 


2. LITERARY PARALLELS. 
Give the authors of the following: 
I. 


“I’m armed with more than complete steel,— 
The justice of my quarrel.’ 


“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 
Il. 

“Thank me no thanks, nor proud me no prouds.”’ 
“Diamond me no diamonds! Prize meno prizes!” 
“Fool me no fools.” 

“Madam me no madam.” 

III. 


“But all thing which that shineth as the gold, 
He is no gold, as I have herd it told.’ 
“All, as they say, that glitters is not gold.” 
“All that glisters is not gold.” 
IV. 
“The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summe r dust 
Burn to the socket.’ 
“Heaven gives its favorites,—early death.” 
Vv. 
“My way of life 
Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf.” 
“My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone.” 
VI. 
“The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light.” 
| “E’en the slight hare-bell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 
VII. 
“Comparisons are odious.” 
“Comparisons are odorous.” 





3. RIDDLE. 
You may live in me if you will, 
Or use me in your pressing need, 
In summer I’ll afford you shade, 
You see Lam a friend indeed. 
I’m dull, I’m clear, in music found; 
Look for me, too, on level ground. 
And yet your friend you'd lose, I claim, 
If you should call him by my name. 


4. VERBAL ARITHMBTIC. 

From absorbed take a knock, to this add comfort, 
and have to annoy. 
| From one who eats take a noise, and add to it to 

work underground, and have a useful animal. 

From a place for horses take having power; add 
being; subtract a weed; add a step and leave 
distance. 

Divide a word meaning to lean upon by a small 
~ of money and obtain a date. 

Divide extremely warm and a small child by a 
number, and for quotient have a savage. 

Divide upright and a boy’s nickname by the most 
important part of an individual, and for quotient 
| have free from prejudice. 

5. DECAPITATIONS. 
Upon my whole sits a youth like you, 

ho makes my second so clear and true. 
| Instead of third you more might know. 
You'll find in the next an old-time no. 
| When you come to the final letter, 

And in English, there’s none does better. 


6. WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 
A girl’s name. Two-masted ves- 
What a boy who has been run- 





A dying fire. 
sels. A numeral. 
ning does 

| Il. 

A South African native. Light, nimble. The 
daughter of any Roman. An ancient classic poem. 
What the boy who studies it does. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Heywood, Shakespeare. 11. Chapman, 
Keats, Shakespeare. II. Lyly, Seott. Iv. Thomas 
a Kempis, Proverbs 16: . Francis Bae on, 

| Cowper. 

2. F-lute, o-pinion, u-sage, r-evolution, t-rouble, 
h-elm, O-din, f-action, j-ocular, u-surer, l-inch, y-elk. 

| —Fourth of July. 
| 38. Content, concur, control, concord, conspire, 
concrete, condole, converse. 

4. Star, rats; mart, tram; spin, nips; snap, pans. 

5. Sling, ling, ailing, sailing, sing. 

6. Rose, robe, Rome, rope, role, rove, rode, rote, 
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HE OLD MAJOR 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION (Oey 





entertainment, more’n just have the Decla- 
ration read and a few remarks made, so 
his invitation was real welcome. The 
little feller carried that letter round in- his 
pocket, and what with its rubbing against 
other things such as boys have in their 











s the old Concord coach reached the foot of 
A Long Hill, Lem Holden turned to the 
man beside him. ‘‘Got a story to tell 
you, now my hands won’t be so occupied,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I drive easy up the hill, same as you 
remember ; then I let her go pretty lively from 
the top. I’ve got to impress them women inside 
some way; one of ’em’s a stranger to me, going 
to Widder Holt’s. If she don’t give a screech 
going down, I shall be kind o’ disappointed.’’ 

**T’m glad I got this seat,’’ said the man. 

“T guess you’ve forgot my ways, some of 
’em,’? said Lem. ‘‘I didn’t cal’late to have 
anybody but you sit here. If I don’t cal’late 
to have folks sit with me—why, I don’t cal’ late 
to have ’em, and they don’t. There’s times 
when I take up more room than others, times 
when you couldn’t hardly put a small suit case 


“YOU'VE BROUGHT BACK STIRRING TIMES 
TO ME, BOY.” 


side o’ me. But the longest hill has got its top, 
and I’ve set out to tell you about old Major 
Jeffreys and little Dick Horton. 

‘*Well,’’ Lem began slowly, as if all time 
were before him, ‘‘you know how many years 
we tried to get the old major to tell about the 
taking of Ticonderoga that his gran’ther was 
present at, and the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’—the 
story he was brought up on as a boy? Yes, 
I knew you would recall how we never could 
get him to do it when the time came, though 
he’d promise all fair enough beforehand. 

‘*All our fathers and mothers had heard it, 
but as the major got old, he grew kind 0’ 
crotchety—always said we didn’t have any kind 
o’ doings Fourth o’ July compared to former 
days, and he couldn’t get ‘worked up’ to telling 
it. He grew crankier every year, and drew 
off by himself more ’n’ more. Maria Jeffreys— 
his sister, you rec’llect—didn’t have it any too 
easy, keeping house for him. 

‘*Well, sir, last spring, a year ago, there come 
a Widow Wharton and her boy Dick, nine years 
old, to the Sam Willis place, up on French’s 
Hill. Seems her brother, name o’ Sal’sbury, 
from New York City, had made a pile 0’ 
money, and he set out to give the widow and 
Dick a good time. Her husband had left her 
without much means, and she’d had to scrimp, 
but now ’twas all clear sailing. 

‘*Mr, Sal’sbury took the old Sam Willis place, 
fixed it up modern and complete, and the Widow 
Wharton and Dick come up about May first. 
She put Dick right into school,—Number 1,— 
and I tell you, everybody liked the little feller 
right off. He isn’t a handsome boy, but he’s 
got a pair o’ big, honest eyes in that round 
face o’ his, and he’s the friendliest little chap 
ever I saw. By the time he’d been to school 
three days, walking back and forth, getting the 
mail, and going to church one Sunday, he knew 
everybody, and everybody knew him. 

‘*His uncle came up twice for over Sunday ; 
he was a well-meaning man, but his prosperity 
set a little too solid on him, and kind of bulged 
out into his talk. Still, nobody took offense, 
and when the little feller showed a letter he’d 
got from his uncle, saying he was going to bring 
on a load o’ fireworks for the Fourth, and the 
whole town was to be invited to see ’em, we 
felt ’twas real handsome of Mr. Sal’sbury. 

‘*We were extra poor in the town treasury 
last year, and we hadn’t expected to give any 











pockets and being handed round free, it 
was a pretty weather-beaten-looking docu- 
ment before the Fourth came. 

“Dick, he was so afraid everybody 
wouldn’t get the invitation, spite of his 
mother’s having printed it off, and posting 
it up in the office, he’d speak to all he saw. 
He’d stop some farmer from way out, and say, 
‘Haven’t I seen a boy with you, and have you 
any little girls at home? You be sure ’n’ all 
come, won’t you?’ And I can tell you, nobody 
refused the little feller. 

‘‘No, sir, not even Major Jeffreys. He had 
a soft spot for Dick—we all saw that. He 
went past the Jeffreys’ twice a day, you see, 
and he’d stop and talk to the old major about 
the weather and haying prospects, and the 
news, same as if he was a hundred. Maria 
said it got so the major’d sit on the piazza and 
wait for him, though when the little feller come 
along, he’d appear to be deep in the paper. 

‘‘But he promised Dick he’d go to the fire- 
works. Nothing was said about his story that 
he’d never told, and the little feller didn’t 
know a word about it. He just liked old major 
because he liked him—same as children 
will, When the night of the Fourth 
came, the major got into the old buggy 
and let Maria drive him up to the Sam 
Willis place. 

‘*Everybody and all his family was 
there! Horses hitched down back o’ 
the barn, bicycles leaning up against 
every place, and foot-travellers by the 
hundred. The fireworks were to be 
set off from the meadow just across | 
the road, and by seven o’clock the 
piazza and big front lawn were packed 
close with folks of all kinds and ages, 
breathing hard with excitement. 

“Mr. Sal’sbury was going to let 
Dick help with some o’ the easier 
pieces, and he’d brought a smartish 
young man from New York that was 
head assistant. They kep’ hollerin’ to 
the little feller, as it got to be near 
half past seven, to be sure ’n’ not get 
in their way when they set off the first 
piece, till it made his mother real 
uneasy. They gave him a big cannon 
torpedo to fire off when they said the 
word, and when Mr. Sal’sbury and 
the smartish young man called out, 
‘Ready!’ the little feller fired off the 
cracker, proud and pleased as Punch. 

‘“*Then Mr. Sal’sbury roared out 
‘Welcome!’ and set off the first piece. 

“It may have been ‘Welcome,’ and 
it may not. Nobody ever knew, for 
Mr. Sal’sbury had cal’ lated wrong, and 
set off the first piece too close to the rest 
of his goods. A spark landed in the middle of 
7em, and in half a second there was the greatest 
bang! crash! fzzz!—the whole batch went off 
together ! 

‘Some said they saw Theodore Roosyfelt 
with a wreath 0’ roses on his head, and others 
claimed he had a Japanese umbrella over him. 
As for me, I saw animals mostly, and flags, 
and shooting stars. What with the way the 
folks yelled first, and then roared with laughing, 
nobody really knew what they did see. 

‘*But the little feller didn’t laugh much. You 
see, he wa’n’t but nine, and he’d told folks 
*twould last a full hour, same as his uncle had 
written. But he stood up on the wall, when 
the racket stopped, Mr. Sal’sbury holding him 
steady, and called out clear as he could: 

‘* *T guess I’m as sorry as you are, but there 
isn’t anything more! The show is all over!’ 

‘*Folks began to laugh again, but old Major 
Jeffreys, he stood up on the piazza, where he’d 
been provided with a seat, and he pounded on 
the rail with his stick till the laughing stopped. 

‘* ‘Here!’ he piped up then, shrill as you 
please. ‘You come up alongside o’ me, Dick!’ 

‘*The little feller ran up to the piazza, folks 
making way for him, and the major made him 
mount on the rail. 

‘**You’ve brought back stirring times to me, 
boy,’ he said. ‘I’ve been waiting years for a 
fit occasion to tell about my gran’ther at Fort 
Ticonderoga, and to-night I’ ve got it!’ 

‘**Three cheers for old major!’ somebody 
called out; but before they could raise a voice, 
he pounded on the rail harder’n ever. 

***You can do that when I get through my 
story, if you want to,’ he piped again, ‘but 
before I begin, you give three cheers for this 
little feller, good and loud !’ 

‘Well, sir, they did it, and then the old 
major told his story, with all trimmings, and 
an experience of his own to boot! And they 
cheered him, and Mr. Sal’sbury, Mis’ Wharton, 
the town, the Fourth, the gov’ ment—everything 
we could think of till we were all hoarsed up. 
’'T was the greatest celebration in the hist’ry o’ 
this town, beside which the old major took out 
a new lease o’ life that night. He ain’t but 
eighty-nine when all’s said an’ done, and folks 
live to be a hundred or so—plenty of ’em. 

‘*Now you grip the rail, for I’m going to 
liven up my inside passengers a mite, long as 
we’ ve got to the top o’ the hill.’’ 
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Corner of Lunch Cloth, 17 x 17 inches; Hand Beg, 
Shirt Waist Front; Belt; Cuff; Child’s Yoke, 6% 
Collar Tabs, 3% x 5 inches, 2% x 3% inches, and 2 x 5 inches. 
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THIS DEVICE is designed for piercing holes for 
eyelet embroidery. The adjustable gage may be set 
to regulate the size of eyelets, the punctures ranging 
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STAMPING AND 
EMBROIDERY OUTFIT 


This Outfit comprises. 


a selection of thirty-four 
stamping patterns for Wal- 
lachian and Eyelet Em- 
broidery. Each pattern 
is perforated on fine bond 
paper, and the workman- 
ship is of the best. We 
include with the Outfit 6 
skeins white mercerized 
Embroidery Cotton for 
eyelet work; 4  skeins 
Embroidery Floss, choice 
of white, green, blue and 
red, for Wallachian work ; 
1 box Priscilla Stamping 
Paste, which does not 
crock and can be easily 
washed out. No hot iron 
is necessary, and the ma- 
terial can be worked as 
soon as stamped; 1 Book- 
let. on Wallachian Em- 
broidery, illustrated, which 
gives lessons on this new 
and popular style of em- 
broidery, with enlarged 
detail of stitches and units. 
If the patterns and other 
material included in the 
Outfit were purchased 
separately they would cost 
over $6.00. Our Offer is 
exceedingly attractive. 


LIST OF PATTERNS 


Waist Front; Collar; Cuff; Collar 


Tab, 3x4 inches; Spray,4% x 10 inches; Ornament, 3% x 5% inches. 


Hat (brim and crown); Child’s Collar, 4 inchesdeep; 3 Belts; Edging, 
2 inches wide; Butterfly, 5 x 9 inches; Butterfly, 24% x 4% inches; 


2 Medallions, 2x 3% inches and 2% x 4 inches; Scarf End, 17% inches 
wide; Coat Collar and Cuff; Pin Cushion Cover, 10x Io inches; Baby’s 
Shoe; 3 Sprays for Belts, etc., 2% x 6% inches, 24 x Io inches, and 


7% x 8 inches; 
x Ir inches; 3 


quarter of an inch. 
It can be set for many 


different sizes — just the sizes the stamping calls for, or 
the sizes desired. Eyelets of uniform size, or gradually 


size, are easily made with 


The Stamping and 
Embroidery Outfit 
be given for one new 


subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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he Sugar Trust Again.—Attention has 
been directed anew to the operations of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, familiarly 
known as the ‘‘sugar trust,’’ by a suit brought 
against the company by the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Refining Company, under the Sherman 
antitrust law. The plaintiff corporation 
claimed heavy damages from the trust on the 
ground that it had obtained control of its plant 
through arrangements for a loan, and had used 
its control to prevent the operation of the 
plant. ‘The suit was compromised by the pay- 
ment of several million dollars by the trust; 














adiation from Potassium.—It is possi- 
ble, judging from the experiments of Mons. 
E. Henriot, that potassium should be added to 
the short list of substances known to possess the 
property of radio-activity. The observed amount 
of radiation is small, but Monsieur Henriot 
thinks that it is not due to. the presence of traces 
of some of the recognized radio-active substances, 
but must arise either from the potassium itself 
or from some unknown body associated with it. 
& 
ubmarine Cables burned.—lIn recover- 





and the fact that it was willing to make this | 
settlement out of court rather than defend the | 
case is open to the construction of a confession | 
of guilt of the offense charged. At the direc- | 
tion of President Taft, the Department of | 
Justice is investigating the case with a view | 
to possible prosecutions for violation of the | 
antitrust law. e 


onfederate Veterans.—Ten thousand 

Confederate veterans participated in a 
reunion and parade at Memphis, June 10th. 
They were clad in gray homespun, and carried 
the ancient rifles which they carried in the 
Civil War. There was a remarkable demon- 
stration as the procession passed the reviewing 
stand. Gen. Frederick D. Grant, in civilian 
dress, was among the guests on the stand, and 
when he was recognized as the son of the gen- 
eral to whom Lee surrendered at Appomattox, 
General Tyler, commanding Forrest’s men, 
rushed forward and embraced him, and other 
veterans joined in the’ demonstration, amid loud 
applause. At Vicksburg, 
heroic statue which had been erected to the 
memory of the Confederate general, Stephen 
Dill Lee, was formally presented to the national 
government on behalf of the people of Missis- 
sippi and the Confederate veterans, and General 
Grant received the gift and made an appropri- 
ate address. e 


the next day, a/| 


obert Bacon, who was assistant secretary 

of state from 1905 to 1909, and Secretary 
of State during the month intervening between 
Secretary Root’s resignation and the inaugura- 
tion of President Taft, has been selected to be 
ambassador to France in place of Mr. Henry 
White. ® 


prong age Shocks were felt through 

the south of France on the night of June 

llth. In some of the villages many houses were 

destroyed, and about 100 persons were killed. 
& 


ae is following the example of other 
European powers in planning for the en- 
largement of its navy. The French cabinet 
has approved a program which involves an 
expenditure of $600,000,000, covering a period 
of 10 years. Twelve battle-ships and four 
armored cruisers are included in the estimates. 
& 

utual Expressions of Regret have 

ended the Casablanca incident, which occa- 
sioned great irritation between France and 
Germany last autumn. Deserters from the 
French Foreign Legion at Casablanca received 
aid from the staff of the German consulate, and 
the French officers in pursuit insisted on their 
right to arrest them. - As a condition to arbi- 
tration, the German government demanded an 
apology from France, a demand which might 
have led to war had it not been withdrawn on 
the discovery that German officers were not 
free from blame. The Hague court gave a 
decision which attributed more or less blame to 
both sides, and now a mutual expression of 
regret has closed the incident. 

& 


nother Colonial ‘‘ Dreadnought. ’’— 
Following the example of New Zealand, 
and of New South Wales and Victoria, acting 
jointly, the Commonwealth of Australia has 
offered to the imperial government one Dread- 
nought, or a corresponding addition to the navy. 
& 
he “Unearned Increment.’’—A_ novel 
feature of the pending British budget is the 
proposition to tax the ‘‘unearned increment?’ 
of land. The proposition is that when land 
increases in value, not because of improvements 
instituted by the owner, but through fortunate 
location, the improvement of adjoining property 
or other causes, the state shall take one-fifth of 
the increase, through a tax, to be collected 
whenever the land is sold, leased or bequeathed. 
In Germany several municipalities levy a tax 
of this kind, and an imperial tax has beén 
recommended by the finance committee of the 
Reichstag, e 


ing the telegraphic cables injured by the 
Sicilian earthquake in the Strait of Messina, 
the curious fact was noted that parts of the 
cables seemed to have been burned. This is 
regarded as confirming the hypothesis that the 
great disaster should be attributed to submarine 
volcanic explosions rather than to rock move- 
ments in the adjacent lands. The huge sea- 
waves that swept both coasts of the strait also 
indicate a submarine origin. 

* 

Ppiseons’ Air - Sacks.— The air-sacks of 

the pigeon, says Bruno Miiller, constitute 
a system of interspaces, the value of which lies 
in their emptiness; that is, absence of weight 
and resistance. Flying is possible only to a 
body of high mechanical -efficiency, and we 
attain this with machines divested of all super- 
fluous material. Just so the original reptiles, 
which by evolution became birds, were divested 
of superfluous material, and the body spaces 
thus obtained were filled with air-sacks. The 
body wall, adapting itself to the mechanical 


| requirements, became a hollow cylinder serving 
|as a support for the organs of movement, the 
| mobility of whose parts was assured by the sur- 


rounding air-sacks. The air-cavities in the 
bones of birds are similarly explained. 
& 

ount Erebus.—One of the most interest- 

ing achievements of Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton’s south polar expedition was the ascent of 
Mount Erebus, the most southerly of all known 
volcanoes, by a party led by Professor David. 
The highest peak has an elevation of 13,120. 
feet. An old crater, filled with feldspar crystals, 
pumice and sulphur, was found at the height 
of 11,000 feet. The active crater at the summit 
is half a mile in diameter, and 800 feet deep. 
It was ejecting steam and sulphurous gases to 
a height of 2,000 feet when the party visited it. 
The ascent was made in March, 1908; in June 
the voleano was very active, and photographs 
of the eruption were made by moonlight. The 
neighboring volcano, Mount Terror, was inact- 
ive. ® 


ity versus Country.—Contrary to the 

general impression that the country fur- 
nishes by birth a much larger percentage of 
leading men in all walks of life than the city, 
Dr. Frederick Adams Woods arrives at the 
conclusion that it is the urban population 
which takes the lead in this respect. He bases 
his results on the birthplace statistics given in 
a well-known volume containing brief biogra- 
phies of notable Americans. Taking the total 
urban and non-urban populations, he finds that 
the town shows a notably higher percentage of 
productiveness in the way of talent. This he 
regards as consistent with the laws of heredity, 
since talent of all kinds tends to seek the cities, 
and should be expected, generally, to reproduce 
its kind. ° 


Age of the Ocean.—Of course the ocean is 
not as old as the earth, because it could 
not be formed until the surface of the globe 
had sufficiently cooled to retain water upon it, 
but it seems chimerical to try to measure the 
age of the sea. Nevertheless Professor Joly 
has undertaken the task, basing his estimate 
upon the ratio of the amount of sodium it con- 
tains to that annually contributed by the wash- 
ings from the continents. He thus reaches the 
conclusion that the ocean has been in existence 
between 80,000,000 and 170,000,000 years. This 
does not seem a very definite determination, but 
then, in geology, estimates of time in years are 
extremely difficult because of the uncertainty 
of the elements of the calculation. The most 
that can be said for such results is that they 
are probable. e 


ae - Proof Buildings. — The 
French Society of Civil Engineers recently 
listened to a résumé of the studies made since 
1905 on the best forms of building for countries 
subject to earthquake shocks. Cut stone is 
obviously dangerous, and masonry in general is 
attended with risk because of the small degree 
of elasticity. This may be partly neutralized 
by the use of small units in a bed of resistant 
mortar. Buildings forming a completely solid 





President Affonso Moreira Penna of 

the United States of Brazil died-June 14th, 
aged 62. His term would have expired next 
year. He was a progressive statesman, and 
had a large share in the development of repub- 


lican institutions after the downfall of the 
empire in 1889, 





| and elastic whole, of wood, iron, or reénforced 
| concrete, have remarkable qualities of resistance. 
| At Messina buildings partly constructed of 
| reénforced concrete had those parts left stand- 
| ing, and perfect, after the great catastrophe last 

winter. The reénforced concrete reservoir which 
| supplied the city with water was uninjured. 





























SUMMER COMPANIONS. 





Patent Matting 
Club Bags. 


Carrying heavy leath 


er bags is one of the bugbears of 


shopping or travelling, and is considered positively dangerous 


for women. 


Why carry pounds of useless weight ? 


The Patent 


Matting Club Bags here offered are ‘‘light as a feather, strong 





Style No. 20. 


Style No. 22 is similar in 
construction to Style No. 20, 
except that instead of straps, 
it is furnished with two neat 
brass catches and a lock and 
key. Itis a perfect travelling 
bag, combining lightness of 
weight with a smart, modern 
appearance. Size 18 inches 
long, 11 inches deep, 8% inches 
wide. Weighs only 2 lbs. 

Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscrip- 
tion and $1.00 extra. Price 
$2.50. Sent by express, charges 
to be paid by receiver. 


as good leather.’’ 


Style No. 20 is an ideal 
shopping bag. Made of fine 
Japanese fiber matting, beauti- 
fully lined, strongly riveted 
and leather trimmed. It is fast- 
ened with two leather straps 
and brass buckles. Size 15 
inches long, 10 inches deep, 8 
inches wide. Weighs only 
1% lbs. 

Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents extra. Price 
$1.50. Sent by express, charges 
to be paid by receiver. 


Style No. 22. 











The Ten-Year Fountain Pen. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


This Pen is made of the best materials 
throughout. 14K. solid gold pen, best 
iridium points, Para hard rubber barrel, 
etc. Every part is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer for ten years’ service. The 
Ten-Year is a self-filling Fountain Pen. 
No filler required. A slight pressure on a 
metal bar fills the reservoir. Overflow 
impossible. Can furnish fine, medium, 
coarse and stub points. 


Given to any Companion subscriber. for 
one new subscription and 65 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $2.50, 
post-paid. 


The L. E. Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pen. 


This Fountain Pen has won an interna- 
tional reputation. Its action depends on 
the Spoon Feed, a patented device which 
insures absolute certainty and uniformity 
in the flow of ink to the pen point. It has 
a solid gold pen, which may be adjusted 
to individual needs through a choice of 
fine, medium, coarse and stub points. 
Both Pen and Holder are of best quality 
and workmanship, and fully warranted. 
Every purchaser allowed a thirty-day trial. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 75 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $2.50, 
post-paid. 


George S. Parker 
Fountain Pen. 


This Pen is well known to Companion 
readers. Every Pen is guaranteed by 
the makers. It has a solid gold pen, large 
ink reservoir and the famous ‘‘ Lucky 
Curve,’’ Spear Head Ink Retainer and 
Under Feed, which not only feeds thé ink 
perfectly to the point of the pen, but 
drains it from the feed channel back into 
reservoir when the Pen is being carried in 
the pocket. We offer a choice of fine, 
medium, or coarse points. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $2.00, 
post-paid. 


201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 



































THE i gc COMPANION is an illus- 


trated week y pape per for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., a8 second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Peeertgtons may begin at any time during 


Mb a for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order = Ex 
press Money-Order. When neither of these c 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 

the i. 4, 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of —— 
by us, the date after the address on your 
which shows when the subscription expires, Pali 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your peper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GLANDERS IN MAN. 


landers is a disease of 
horses, but one from 
which, unfortunately, human 
beings are not entirely ex- 
empt. Formerly cases of 
human glanders were thought 
to be exceedingly few and far 
between, the statistics of the 
registrar - general in Eng- 
land, for example, showing a 
: mortality of only one or two 

a year. Latterly, however, with improved means 
of diagnosis at our command, it has been proved 
that many persons have had glanders and died of 
it with the real nature of the disease unrecognized. 

The ulcers have been diagnosed as tuberculosis, 
as those of typhoid, of smallpox, or of some form 
of blood-poisoning, and they have been treated 
accordingly, with, of course, fatal results; for 
glanders is a very dreadful disease, the cure of 
which depends upon prompt and radical measures. 

To-day there is no excuse for any failure in cor- 
rect diagnosis, because the special bacillus causing 
glanders—called the Bacillus mallei—is peculiar to 
this disease. 

It is naturally those whose work keeps them in 
close contact with horses who are most in danger 
of glanders, and it has also been known to attack 
several members of a family where the father 
worked in a stable, and one case has been re- 
ported where a washerwoman caught it from in- 
fected clothing. 

Glanders may be either acute orchronic. There 
may be a slow succession of abscesses attacking 
the muscles, or crawling along the lymphatic 
system for months. Sometimes, after surgical 
treatment, these abscesses will heal, and there 
will be no further symptoms; sometimes a slow 
chronie case will suddenly burst out into a violent 
acute one, and death ensue. 

Other cases are acute from the first, and may be 
mistaken for blood-poisoning from some other 
cause, or for an acute specific fever until the ter- 
rible eruption appears, too late for any treatment 
to be of avail. 

As to treatment, there is little that is cheerful to 
be said. Thorough cutting out of the local sore is 
the one and only thing on which to pin any faith. 
Attempts have been made to get an antitoxic 
serum, but so far these have not been successful. 

The best fight against glanders has been in the 
line of eradication of the disease by means of the 
mallein test on all suspicious animals. Any horse 
which reacts to this test is at once killed. In 
England it is now the rule that most of the large 
stables are regularly tested with mallein. 

Stablemen and all people working round horses 
should be taught the value of cleanliness, and 
especially the need of great care when troubled 
with any abrasion of the skin or open wound, 
however small. 
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“A NICE WALK.” 


|" “The Diary of a Looker-On” Mr. C. L. Hind 
announces that he has climbed his last moun- 
tain. It was the Ortler, the highest mountain 
in the Eastern Alps. He thus describes the ex- 
cursion: 

We scrambled over moraines and débris until 
we reached the foot of the Tabaretta rocks. There, 
had I been alone, I should have stopped, for those 
gigantic rock cliffs looked about as accessible as 
the fagade at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Without a word the guide began the ascent, the 
earth receding horribly as we climbed. For two 
hours I, panting, watched his back. There was 
not a crease of sympathy in it. 

From a small plateau I peered over the edge of 
the glacier, and recoiled. I looked again. Yes! 
Somebody was ascending the path. He was a 
native. 

I gazed at him wild-eyed. On his left shoulder 
he balanced ten feet of zine piping; his right hand 
carried a bag of tools and his left nursed the bowl 
of a huge pipe, from which he blew contemplative 
spirals. He swung himself over the crest of the 
rocks, threw the zine piping upon the plateau, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and said, “So!” 

The route was horribly diversified. There are 
things they call crests and shoulders and ridges, 
and sometimes you hear an awful sort of booming 
movement somewhere, and the guide calls, “‘Boul- 
der!” Then the rope tugs you forward, and you 
both cower behind a rock. 

Anxiety became chronic. I thought of nothing 
except that every step brought me nearer to the 
summit; but with that encouraging thought came 








the bitter reflection, ‘True, but after you reach 
the summit, you will have to go down again.” 

“The summit lies at the highest point of a sharp 
arete of snow.” That guide-book description 
must suffice. I prefer to blot that aréte from my 
memory. We began the descent. The mist 
cleared, and I say where I should fall if I fell. 

In the afternoon I limped into the hotel garden 
at Sulden, worn, wasted, but triumphant. Luck 
was still with me, for sipping his coffee at a table 
was a member of the Alpine Club whom I knew. 

“I’ve just been up the Ortler by the Tabaretta 
rocks,” said I. 

“Oh, the Ortler!” said he. 
nice walk.” 


“Then you’ve had a 
*¢ ¢ 
A SUBSTITUTE. 


he young. lawyer, having been nominated for 
the office of county attorney, thought to sur- 
prise an eccentric genius by the name of Si who 
was working as a hired man on the young lawyer’s 
father’s farm. 
“Well, Si, what do you think?” the young man 


‘Sometimes one thing, Lonny, an’ sometimes 
*nother 

“But, Si, they have nominated me for county 
e 


atto. 
“They might ’a’ done worse, Lonny. Howsom- 
ever, don’t holler till you’re out of the woods.” 
The young attorney was duly elected, and on 
his next visit to the farm announced the fact 
unctuously to Si, who was at the wood-pile, saw 


in hand. 
“Well, Si, I am elected by a large majority. 
; What do you think of that?” 


Well, Lonny, down in.our parts where I was 
raised, when we wanted a stopper, ’n’ hadn’t any 
cork, we generally took a corn-cob.” 


°* ¢ 
TEACHING HIM A LESSON. 


he new mail-carrier on the rural-free-delivery 
route glanced at the name on the letter-box by 

the roadside, stopped his horse, and spoke to the 
roughly attired farmer with the old slouch-hat, 
who was resting his sun-browned arms on the 
gate and looking at him. 

oe Ee ” he said, “your name is Holmes.” 

ti es 

“Beverly og 

“Yes, I’m the man that lives here.” 

“Any relation of Sherlock Holmes?” gravely 
asked the carrier. 

“No, sir,” answered the farmer, “but I’m detect- 
ive enough to know that = re not a very good 
judge of human nature. took me for an ig- 
noramus because I’ve got my old working duds on. 
I’m Sherlock Holmes enough to look at a man’s 
face and eyes before I size im upasa— Some 
mail forme? Thanks.” 


¢ ¢ 


NOT GUILTY. 


artin Gosford’s hens received so much blame 

to which they were justly entitled that when 

‘their owner could prove them guiltless of depre- 

dations he hastened to their defense. ‘My flower- 

beds are in a terrible condition, Mr. Gosford,” said 
one of his summer neighbors one day. 

“JT know they be, I know they be,” groaned 
seat, “but my hens didn’t do it this time, Mis’ 

a 

“Are you sure?” asked the lady in a tone of 
chill doubt. 

“Yes, ma’am, Iam,” said Martin with emphasis. 
“There was only one chicken, Mis’ Gage, and it 
hadn’t but just went into the front bed when I sot 
my ay after it, and he chased that chicken through 
every last one 0’ them flower-beds till he got it 
headed for home, an’ there wa’n’t nary another 
chicken nor hen dast go nigh ’em.” 


JIM’S VERACITY. 


H: as is well known, are remarkably saga- 
cious animals, quick to detect human pecu- 
liarities, especially when they affect their own 
interests, and especially their food supply. A 
writer in the Kansas City Star tells of a discussion 
at a village grocery-store which brought in this 
interesting fact. The veracity of old Jim Perkins 
was under discussion. 

Presently Unele Bill Abbott ambled in. 

“‘What do you think about it, hi - Bill?” they 

ed “Would you call Jim a liar 

“Well,” answered Uncle Bill, pia as he 
thoughtfully studied the ceiling, “1 don’t know as 

I’d go as far as to call him a liar exactly, but I do 
know that when feeding-time comes, in order to 
get the hogs to come, he has to have somebody else 
call ’em for him.’ 

® 


A RECONNAISSANCE. 


r. Rawson’s mule had strayed away, and Pomp 
had been sent to find it. Instead of running 
along the road in the direction in which the mule 
had been last seen, Pomp scrambled up Prospect 
Hill as far as he could go, and surveyed the coun- 
tryside. 
When — returned in triumph with the mule an 
hour later, Mr. Rawson inquired why he had 
wasted time climbing the hill. 

“’'Twa’n’ no waste ob time!” said Pomp, indig- 
nantly. ‘Don’t you know, Mr. Rawson, sah, dat 
a mewel is one ob dose animals you is got ? *proach 
from de front end foh yo’ own safety? An’ how 
could I ’proach dat mewel from de front end till I 
knowed whar he was?” 


TOO UNCERTAIN. 


he travelling salesman had looked at Mrs. 

Dolan’s third-floor-back, and found it neat 
and attractive. “‘I’ll take it for two months,” he 
said, “‘and I always pay as I go. I suppose that 
will suit you?” 

“Tt will not,” said Mrs. Dolan, firmly. ‘There’s 
times I’m not in the house whin folks goes; 
they’re liable to be called off suddent, whine rm 
out o’ the way. My boarders pays *whin they 
come—or else t ey don’t come.” 


*® @¢ 


A NOSE FOR THE TRUTH. 


E xact truthfulness, according to a writer in the 
Sketch, had its proper reward in the following 
instance : 

Teacher—Now can you tell'‘me what the olfac- 
tory organ is? 

Boy—Please, sir, no, sir. 

Teacher—Quite right. 






























Shake Into Your Shoes ALLEN’S FOOT- 
EASE, a powder. It makes tight or new shoes feel 
easy. Kills the sting of corns and bunions. Cures 
swollen, tired, sweating, aching feet. 30,000 testi- 
monials. All druggists, 25 cents. Sample free by 
mail. Address Allen 8. —— Le Roy, N.Y. [Ade. 





BEA UTIFU UL SKIN, 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
Preserved by Cuticura Soap, 
The World’s Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and stopping falling hair, for softening, whitening and 
soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby rashes, 
itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment are of inestimable value. [ Adv. 
100 var. forotan, tree. Fota Postage 2c 


STAMP QUAKER 8T , Ohio. 
STAMPS Besa oru: Cape GH Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc. an and Album, Ke. Finely 


Be Agts. w rtd d., 50%. At 
* w Y uy stam e 
43 Cote Brilliante Ave. St Louis, Mo, 

















10 CENTS PER ROLL (All Sizes.) 


BROWNIES, 3c. ; 
Sie aK. 3h x4y 4c.; 4x5, "ga Be. 
Send us two negatives and we ‘will print them without 
charge asa ne of our work; we are film specialists and 
give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Many of America's ig 
great men have been 
passionately fond of 


duck - hunter. 
Roosevelt has 
the world look- 
ing at him in the 
African jungle. 
It takes nerve 
and manli- 
ness to be a 
good shot. It 
takes 


UMC Cartridges 


to make you shoot your 

best. They are made for 

and tested in your rifle. 

They are made by cartridge specialists. 
Targets Free. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City. 





and introduce himself by some 

illustrious name kuown to you 
and thereby win your confidence, 
and you should later find out that 
the name he gave was not his name 
at all, that he was only a cheap 
counterfeit of the man whose name 
he claimed, you would want noth- 
ing more to do with him. 

Pursue the same course when 
some one tries to sell you a sewing 
machine and claims that it is The 
New Home or the ‘‘same’’ as The 
New Home. You can easily detect 
any misrepresentation, for there is 
only one New Honie Machine, and 
it has the name ‘‘New Home” 
stamped plainly on the arm, as 
shown above. Just remember that 
The New Home is not sold under 
any other name. 

It is noiseless, light - running, 
beautiful, and as nearly perfect as 
human genius and fifty years’ ex- 
perience can make it. 


Send for The New Home literature 
and the name of a dealer near you. 


rs a person should come to you 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 





Orange, Mass. 

















HERE’S no “breaking 
in’ required when you 
buy a pairof our shoes, for 
the. Cushion Sole shapes 
itself to the foot, and the 
shoe is easy and comfort- 
able from the start. 
put your foot a 2 
stift sole shoe is like 
ting it into a vise. Is sit 
any wonder that corns 
and calluses result ? 


DAVID CUMMINGS ushion 
(Pres. The Cum- ce 
mings Co.) Maker Sole Shoe 
of Shoes for 55 is the result of years of 
years. study and experiment in 
- effort to make a thor- 
monly apo shoe 
that should be up-to-date 
in style and yet embody 
the valuable features of 
the Cushion Sole. 
know the eeSerense you 
must try them 
Men’s $4. 00 to $6.00° 
Women’s $2.00 to $5.00 
Jf your dealer will not 


supply you we'll sell you 
direct. Send his name to 








our nearest store and ask 

Sor Catalogue. 

THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept.E, 
406 Washington Sweet, 


15 8. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 1225 Broadway, New York. 
Hudson Terminal Building, New York. 

















hy ete 
Tooth Brush. 


Recommended by best dentists 
everywhere, because under- 
standing the teeth, their re- 
lation to health, their de- 
struction by decay, dentists 
appreciate the Prophylactic’ ~ 
aptation to its use. The 

irregular arrangement of the 
bristles and the long tuft at 
the end _ enable ee user to 
clean behind a 

tween the teeth,” where 
decay first starts. 

Adults’ . . 35c. 
Youths’ .. 25c. 
Children’s . 25c. 
Always sold in a yellow box.. 

Dealers or by mail. 

There is valuable advice on the 
care of the teeth in “ Toc 
Truths,” which we shall be glad 
to send free to every Compan- 
ion reader. Send for it. 











FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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Trial map 3 with good advice, peti | _ peepee methods 
for HOMECURE sent FR ne Award Medal at World's 
Fair, on Louis. The lar; oP mere by Schont in ve A 
GEORGE ANDREW LEW! is, 42 Adelaide Street, Detro 
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Aboard Ship 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Always Flows Freely— 


or On Shore 


‘THAT is why the steamship lines as well as the railroads and finest hotels, restaurants 


and clubs use Shaker Salt excluszvely. 


You and your family must be using Shaker Salt frequently 
now—even if you are not as yet ordering it regularly for your 


table at home. 





iF OL RR RS le 








iFrom all 
Good | 

Grocers. 
10 cents 


(East of the Rocky Mountains) 











The Salt that Always Flows Freely 


HAKER Table Salt is the salt that always flows freely. 
Simply tip the shaker and out flows Shaker Table Salt 
every time—always ‘‘ loose ’’’—always dry. 
No bother—no time nor temper lost—no shaking—no pounding— 
no poking as there is with other salt. 


The Table Salt that is Prop- 
erly Packed and Protected 


Shaker Table Salt is the table salt that is properly packed and pro- 
tected. It comes to you in a convenient and sanitary salt box, having 
a patented spout for filling salt shakers without bother or waste. This 
box is air-tight, water-proof, dirt and dust-proof, germ and odor- 
proof — keeping Shaker Table Salt protected from contaminating 
germs, odors and impurities of the grocery and kitchen which a// bag 
salt must absorb. 


The Only Table Salt that is 
Free of Dangerous Impurities 


Gypsum is the most dangerous impurity that nature has placed in 
all salt. Gypsum makes splendid fertilizer and plaster of Paris, but 
it’s a dangerous thing to eat, because it combines with water in your 
body—forms little balls of plaster—gravel—gall-stones. Your doctor 
will tell you that this is the reason why the gypsum in ordinary salt 
often causes such serious disorders of the liver, kidneys and spleen. 

We are sole owners of the only process of salt refining—the only 
process which removes the gypsum and other dangerous impurities 
which naturally contaminate a// salt. That is why Shaker Table Salt 
is the only table salt that is absolutely free of dangerously unhealthful 
impurities—the only salt that is safe and fit for your table. We will 
gladly send you, upon request, Government proof of all this. 

Its freedom from dangerous, rank impurities gives Shaker Table 
Salt a pure, delicate flavor—a ‘‘saltiness’’ and savor not found in 
other table salt, and the fineness of grain in Shaker Table Salt enables 
you to flavor food as delicately as the most fastidious taste could wish. 

Shaker Table Salt is used exclusively in the finest hotels, restaurants 
and clubs, and by the railroad and steamship lines, as well as in the 
best homes everywhere. 


Avoid Dangerous Substitutes 
—Order Shaker Table Salt 
From Your Grocer To-day 


Shaker Table Salt costs about 10 cents a year more than common, 
rank, sharp, bitter-tasting, coarse, gritty, soggy, lumpy, dangerously 
impure salt. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Station G10, St. Clair, Mich. 

Shaker Table Salt, Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt. Makers of 
The Only Salt 99 7-10 per cent. Pure 
—Proved Best by Government Test 


“Saltiest”— Purest Salt 











IV THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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Don’t blame baby if he is impatient for MENNEN’S—it is a vital part of his living. He must be comfortable 
first of all. He is particular, too—don’t give him anything but MENNEN’S to relieve chafing or prickly heat. 
The rest of the family need it for toilet, shaving, sunburn, etc. 


You use the toilet powder and throw away the box. Don’t throw away 
money on cheap powder in a pretty box that you'll have to throw away. 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (BORATED) TALCUM TOILET POWDER, MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP . (blue wrapper). 


which has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. Sample Free. Specially prepared for the nursery. 


LOOK FOR THE FACE on our SPECIAL NON-REFILLABLE BOX—the “ BOX THAT LOX.". | MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor. 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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